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IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


AM loyal subjects are at present bound, without 
distinction of party, to support the action of the 
Government in Ireland. There is reasonable cause for 
discussion whether the task of restoring order ought not 
to have been undertaken long ago; and, on the other 
hand, Ministerial apologists are at liberty to contend that 
the proved reluctance of the Government to employ ex- 
traordinary measures has tended to produce the unanimity 
which now prevails among all reasonable politicians. The 
very awkwardness of Mr. Gtiapstone’s recent proceed- 
ings is perhaps an additional proof of good faith. No 
other statesman would have made an elaborate speech 
against an opponent whom he was about to arrest as 
a public enemy; but no one, except Mr. GLapstToyE, 
would have failed to anticipate the comments which his 
words and his acts were certain to provoke. He would 
not have directed the issue’ of a warrant against Mr. 
ParNELt immediately after his Wexford speech if he had 
been conscious that he could be charged with personal 
motives. The two warrants follow the words of the 
Coercion Act in charging Mr. Parnett with two separate 
attempts to interfere, by methods of intimidation, with 
lawful acts. Legal documents not unfrequently seem to 
lay exclusive stress on comparatively venial offences. Mr. 
Parve.t’s speeches about the Land Act, though malignant 
and mischievous, are among the least criminal of his 
utterances during the past year. It is now stated that a 
third warrant has been issued on a charge of treason- 
able practices. It is on similar grounds that Mr. Diuion 
has been rearrested, and that several of the other ring- 
leaders have been seized. It is more satisfactory to 
grapple with the promoters of rebellion and anarchy on 
the issues which they have virtually raised than to ac- 


cuse them of minor infringements of common or statute | 


law. Those of their accomplices who may escape to 
England may, without reference to any Coercion Act, be 
lawfully apprehended if they haye dabbled in treason or 
treason-felony. 

The information on which the Government now relies 
must have been obtained within a few days. It is in- 
eredible that Mr. Grapstone should have described Mr. 
Ditton’s character and conduct in terms of gratuitous and 
unqualified eulogy, if, when he spoke at s, he had 
known or believed Mr. Parnetu’s principal lieutenant to 
be, in the legal sense, a traitor. It is true that on the 
same occasion Mr. GiapsToNE declined to express a formal 
condemnation of the Land League, which the Govern- 
ment has now determined to suppress as an undoubted! 
dangerous conspiracy; but he then thought that one of 
the branches of the League was disposed to accept his 
Land Act. The proclamation of the Government against 
the League may have been less unexpected by the leaders 
of the party of disorder than was the letter from Arch- 
bishop Croke condemning their Manifesto. It may now be 


hoped that the present inmates of Kilmainham will not be. 


wantonly released, as Mr. Ditton and the turbulent priest 
Sureny were set at liberty to resume their dangerous 
practices a few weeks ago. The question will be not only 
whether certain districts are more or less quiet, but 
whether suspected traitors can safely be permitted to 
prosecute their enterprise. There must be some legal 
proof which has satisfied Mr. Forsrer of their guilt ; and 
their moral complicity with projects for the violent dis- 


ruption of the United Kingdom would scarcely be disputed 
by themselves, The coarse and blustering telegraphic 
messages from America which have been read amid ap- 
plause at every Land League meeting involved those who 
accept them in the responsibility for promoting civil war. 
The daily outrages which have been perpetrated at the in- 
stigation of the Land League supplied an additional though 
unnecessary interpretation of the speeches of the leading 
demagogues. It is not to be regretted that systematic 
attacks on the fundamental principles of civil society 
should bring those who commit them within the purview 
of the criminal law. Exhortations to tenants to refuse 
payment of rent, backed by threats which in case of re- 
fusal are habitually exercised, are in themselves crimes of 
an aggravated order. Ulterior projects of renouncing 
allegiance to the Crown are not more culpable, but the 
offence may in some cases be more tangible. The quibbling 
denials of Mr. Parnewt’s guilt which his followers com- 
bine with praises of his revolutionary activity are founded 
on his avoidance of explicit recommendations of violence 
and murder. When the chief of an organized association 
directs his followers to prevent the payment of just debts, 
he is responsible, not only for the illegal object, but for the 
lawless methods by which it may be attained. 
The affectation of regarding with horror the exercise of 
the exceptional powers conferred on the Government was 
rhaps exhausted during the debates on the Coercion 
ill. When Englishmen are warned not to exult over 
the incarceration of Mr. Paryett and his confederates, 
some of them who stand in no need of any similar caution 
will unhesitatingly refuse to feel or profess either sym- 
thy or regret. The managers of the Land League have 
m day to day during nearly two years encroached with 
shameless injustice on the liberty of large bodies, perhaps 
of the majority, of their countrymen. They have insti- 
tuted and maintained a system of tyranny which has been 
often and justly compared to the despotism of the French 
Committee of Public Safety. Peaceable subjects who 
asserted a legal claim have been prevented from re- 
covering their lawful debts;,and tenants who were will- 
ing to pay have been exposed to brutal cruelty. The 
leaders, hoping to keep themselves out of the meshes — 
of the law, have for the most part abstained from formal 
approval of assault or arson, though Mr. Ditton extenn- 
ated the mutilation of cattle. Mr. Parnett on at least 
one occasion justified the commission of an atrocious 
murder by the remark that it would have been unnecessary 
if there had been a branch of the Land League in the 
district. The demagogues knew that their power rested 
on fear of the violence which was systematically practised 
and threatened by their followers. For some time past 
they have connived, and more than connived, at the social 
excommunication of every Irishman who attempted to 
assert his personal liberty. Unoffending householders 
have been boycotted because they refused to light up 
their windows when it pleased Mr. Parnett to pass’ 
through the streets in triumph. Scruples against tempe- _ 
rate interference with universal terror and oppression are 
among the vilest forms of cant. Law exists for the 
protection of life, of liberty, and of property, and the 
machinery is only valuable as it conduces to the purpose 
for which it is constructed. If the ordinary law becomes 
inadequate, its defects must be supplied; and the responsi- 
bility of exceptional measure’ rests with those who render 
them necessary. The imprisoned demagogues, in a pro- 
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clamation which is perhaps more wicked than any of their 
former acts, ironically argue that the tenant-farmers can- 
not have been coerced into measures by which they profit. 
It is against the dissentients that cruel oppression has been 
ractised in detail. That such a document should have 
en allowed to issue from a prison is the most surprising 
proof of official imbecility. 

It was high time for the Government to abandon the 
idle pretence of treating the Land League as a lawful asso- 
ciation. The rapid blows which were struck at its prin- 
cipal leaders in succession would have been inconsistent 
with a toleration of the same practices under the guidance 
of humbler agents. There are many calculating patriots 
who would be glad to obtain notoriety and incidental 
pecuniary advantages by the cheap martyrdom of a short 
residence in a comfortable prison. Every general or local 
meeting of a Land League is dangerous to the public peaco ; 
and the Government has done well in taking judicial cogni- 
zance of its undoubted tendency. It may well be expedient 
to relax the restrictions which have been imposed on the 
use of their arms by the police. Their courage and 
fidelity are beyond all praise; but it may not be safe to 
trust their endurance in unequal contests too far. 
Humanity would perbaps incline to give armed mobs a 
sharp and early lesson, before riots expand by reason of 
impunity into insurrection. By this time even the Bir- 
mingham section of the Government must have learned 
that if force is no remedy, lawless force becomes irre- 
sistible. A great many deaths and a vast amount of 
misery have been caused by deference to the para- 
doxical opinions of Mr. Bricnr and Mr. 
They may now perhaps excuse themselves by the con- 
tention that it was necessary in the first instance to try 
the experiment of agrarian concession ; and they may even 
admit that in the last resort force is a remedy, It is still 
allowable to hope that it may prove sufficient now that it 
isemployed by the Government in earnest. The loyal in- 


habitants of Ireland and nearly the whole population of 


Great Britain will cordially support the authorities in 
the restoration of order. There is no reason to fear that 
the Ministers will be guilty of undue severity or excessive 
vigour ; some critics, long familiar with Liberal 
commonplaces, may be allowed to cherish historical doubts 
whether the stern suppression of rebellious movements by 
the Governments of former generations was not more ex- 
pedient and more merciful to all concerned than the 
tardy justice now administered to Ireland, 


FRANCE AND TUNIS. 


At last the great expedition to Kairwan, so long talked 
of and so often delayed, seems on its way. A month 
ago it was supposed that the road to the holy city lay 
open and ag beer was arranged for the attack. ALI 
Bey, with his Tunisian forces, was to guard the line of the 
French railway and maintain tranquillity in the north, 
while the French were to march southwards, and be helped 
by a division operating from the eastern coast. But this 
plan had to be abandoned. Ati Bey, far from being able 
to maintain tranquillity or guard the railway, was so 
hard pressed by the insurgents that he was only saved 
from destruction by his French friends coming to assist 
him, while Arab marauders destroyed the railway and 
cruelly murdered the railway officials who fell into their 
hands. So insecure was the hold of the French on the 
country that they determined, although not without some 
reluctance, to occupy Tunis itself. tt was a striking de- 
ure from the position assigned to them by the treaty of 

ay, but military reasons made the occupation indispen- 
sable. If there fad been a rising of the native population 
in the capital, and the foreign residents had suffered from 
the terrible excesses to which the rising would have in- 
evitably led, the complaints that France had wantonly 
created dangers against which she could give no protection 
would have been loud and serious. It concerned the 


honour of France that she should use the physical force 
she possessed in order to avert evils which would never 
. have been imminent unless she had chosen to upset a state 
of things in Tunis in which foreigners were perfectly safe 
and contented. The Arabs, too, seem to have seen in the 
reluctance of the French to occupy Tunis a sign that 
in the prosecution of 


their enemies were only half- 


the war, and were afraid to take a step that would mark 
that Tunis was to be treated as a conquered country. The 
object of attacking Kairwan is of a very similar kind. It 
is only slightly fortified, and is not a strong military 
EN or a key to a country of any great natural value, 

ut it isa very holy city—a city untainted for centuries 
by the hostile tread of the infidel, a city every stone of 
which is rich with some religious memory ; a Mecca— 
although, of course, a very inferior Mecca—of the West. 
That infidels should defile this sanctuary, should kill itg 
saintly defenders, and hold it as their own, seemed to 
the Tunisian Arabs something too audacious and horrible 
to be believed. The French wish to cure these simple people 
of the delusion that the French army is more afraid of going 
to one place than to another. It goes to Kairwan because 
the Arabs thought it would not dare to go there, and be- 
cause it is hoped that, if the Arabs see that with all their 
desperate efforts they cannot save the holy city, they may 
think that there is not much left that is worth fighting for. 
The actual capture of the place will not probably cost the 
French any very serious trouble. Their difficulty is not to 
take Kairwan, but to get to it. Every drop of water needed 
by the troops and the baggage animals must be taken with 
the expedition, as the Arabs have destroyed the wells on 
the route. Flying bands of insurgents will harass the 
columns, and the Arabs have shown great audacity and 
great recklessness of life in the operations which they have 
hitherto carried on. But it is not so much in the character 
of the enemy, or in the strength of the city, as in the diffi. 
culty of the route itself, that the French have seen reason 
to anticipate that they will have serious obstacles to over- 
come. 


The French army has as yet done very little in Tunis, 
and it was so confidently expected in France that the army 
had only to show itself in a little barbarous State like 
Tunis to bring everything into order, that a cry has been 
raised of gross incompetency on the part of the military 
authorities, and even of a general failure in the whole 
scheme of army organization. There is, as usual, some 
truth and some Se rg in these hostile criticisms. 
Much of the blame that has been thrown on the army 
ought to fall on a very different set of persons. The army 
has lmd its difficulties increased tenfold by the civilians 
who form the Ministry that tells it what to do and 
what not to do. M. St.-HitairzE was so anxious to 
make the world believe that he had settled everything 
by a stroke of the pen, and that his famous treaty was 
the beginning and end of the Tunis complication, that he at 
once recalled the troops by whose presence the treaty had 
been extorted. Later on, the one thing the Ministry 
thought of was the elections; and what it desired above 
all things was that, at the time of the elections, France 
should think as little about Tunis as possible. The French 
army has done little, because, among other reasons, it did 
not suit the Ministry that it should do much. Then, 
again, it must be noticed that the performances which are 
demanded of the French army are by no means easy of 
execution. What it has to do is to acquire a firm hold of 
a country with a very trying climate, in which the whole 
population is against the invaders, and where those who 
fight never come, if they can help it, to close quarters. 
Still there is little room for doubting that there have been 
distinct signs of inefficiency, not in the troops themselves, 
nor perhaps in their officers, but in the machinery for con- 
veying and supplying the army. The French navy may 
be all that its friends say it is, but it seems to have been very 
unequal to the task of supplying the necessary number of 
transports. The health of the troops has been very in- 
different, but this was unavoidable if France chooses to 
have a Foreign Minister who appropriates a country 
like Tunis ina month like May. But the sufferings of 
the troops have been greatly aggravated by the almost 
total absence of an adequate medical staff. This is the 
most distinct blot on the organization of the Tunis 
army that can be pointed out. But it is incon- 
testable that the Tunis expedition has disclosed 
a serious defect in the general army organization 
of France. Competent observers, and among them 
German observers, who have the keenest interest in 
observing accurately, have lately borne testimony to the 
great progress recently made by the French army. In 
many ways the new organization has been a great success ; 
but then it has been a success only for the purpose for 
which it was created. That purpose was a war with 
Germany. The onlv thought in the minds of those who 
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framed and have carried it out was how to mobilize rapidly 
and maintain effectively an army fit to stand against the 
victors of Sedan and Gravelotte. The possibility of 
France having to send off by sea an expeditionary force 
was left entirely out of account. When troops had to be 
sent to Tunis, there were no regiments, or very few, 
whoge iat business it was to go. In order to give as 
little offence as possible, and to be fair all round, one 
battalion out of every four was told to go, or to hold itself 
in readiness to go. The evil of this was that the officers 
of a higher rank than those attached to each battalion had 
no knowledge of the men and inferior officers under their 
command, and there was none of that cohesion which 
belonging to the same corps d’armée is supposed to give. 
Farther, the most efficient men in the battalions sent 
ought to have been those whose time was nearly ex- 
piring, and who in time of peace are sent home, but in 
time of war are liable to serve their full time. General 
Farre ordered these men to serve their time and go to 
Tunis; but their friends made such an outcry, and the 
elections were so near, that General Farre rescinded the 
order. In a war with Germany these men wonld have 
served without a murmur, and all the four battalions would 
have been equally employed. What France needs is not 
to change its general military organization, but to supple- 
ment it by providing for expeditions lixe that to Tunis. 

The French Ministry will probably be vehemently 
attacked before it is allowed to gain the re it longs 
for, and the chief ground of attack will be the Tunis ex- 

ition. If it is spared on this head, it will only be 
use its adversaries will find it personally rather diffi- 

cult to explain what it is of which they complain. At the 
time of the elections no candidate, Republican or anti-Re- 
publican, except perhaps some of the Irreconcilables, made 
any objections to the policy of M. St.-Himarre. As a rule, 
all candidates omitted any referenceto Tunis. They, like 
the electors they were addressing, had no opinions about 
the Tunis expedition, and did not wish to have any. 
They were content to wait and see what turned renee 
to say that they had always thought it a good thing if it 
succeeded, or that they had always thought it a bad thing 
if it failed. Things have gone on inan unpleasant manner 
in Tunis lately, and so the Ministry is to be blamed. It 
deserves very great blame, for it guided France very badly. 
It made a gigantic blunder. It announced that France 
was mistress of Tunis directly a military promenade ended 
in the signature of a treaty. What it represented as the 
end of imaginary difficulties has proved to be the beginnin 
of very difficulties. Butall this was known, although 
not perhaps to the full extent, at the time of the elections. 
There is nothing really new in regard to Tunis since then. 
The Cabinet, it is said, hopes that there may be something 
new, and that the capture of Kairwan will come in time to 
give it a little glory. As the French propose to take 

irwan, it will, no doubt, be satisfactory to them to have 
carried out their intention; but their position in Tunis 
will be very little altered. They will have conquered one 
more section of a country which is not worth conquering ; 
and, if they will have made themselves more feared by 
the population, they will also have made themselves, if 
possible, more detested. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
LONDON. 


his speech at the Guildhall Mr. Guapstone announced 

to the Corporation its coming doom with remarkable 
boldness, and at the same time with unimpeachable good 
taste. There is no point on which the citizens of London 
are so unanimous as in their desire to maintain intact their 
ancient and cherished municipality ; but such is the charm 
of eloquence that they applauded, though they perhaps 
scarcely understood, the announcement that, as soon as 
Parliament has leisure for the task, the Lord Mayor, the 
Aldermen, the Common Council, and the Livery will be 
relegated into the long list of extinct institutions, Another 
Mayor and other Aldermen will preserve the nominal 
tradition of City greatness; and they will reign over 
@ far larger territory and population. As Mr. GLapstone 
gracefully assured the existing and moribund dignitaries, 
nothing will be done “to degrade your great Corpora- 
“tion, or to impair its efficiency. New dignity, new 
“energy, and a further enlargement of public con- 


“fidence, fresh record of good work done, and of great 
“services rendered to the country, will be the unfailing 
“consequence of any such measure as Parliament will 
“adopt for the purpose of dealing with the municipal 
“institutions of London.” An eminent representative 
of the Comtist philosophy some time since published 
a profound and touching Essay on a Future Life. Re- 
pudiating the imputation that his school rejected the 
hopefal creed of immortality, he explained that there 
would be a fuiure life, inasmuch as others would live 
when the present generation has finally ceased to exist. 
The prospective greatness of a London municipality will 
be equally consolatory to the City magnates. They will no 
longer wear gowns and chains, or entertain princes and 
potentates; but other Aldermen from Marylebone or 
Chelsea wil! succeed to dignities with the same titles 


‘and with entirely different functions. To use a more 


familiar comparison, the City will be to the incorporated 
metropolis as a great manufacturer to a Limited Liability 
Company into which his firm has been converted, and in 
which he holds five per cent. of the stock. 

One step towards the accomplishment of a task which will 
probably sooner or later be completed has now been taken in 
the formal notice which has been served on the Corporation 
with a felicitous avoidance of offence. All former schemes 
for the disestablishment of the City have failed ; but, if 
Mr. GiapsToNE retains power for a few years, the Corpo- 
ration will go the way of the Irish Church and the 
Irish landlords. No former Minister has undertaken with 
equal skill or vigour the task of abolishing existing in- 
stitutions. A London municipality would probably have 
been created by this time if the change had been strongly 
desired by those who are without, or if it had not. been 
earnestly resisted by the privileged inhabitants of the City. 
Even Mr. Grapstone’s eloquence will not reconcile the 
Corporation to its own disappearance; but it may per- 
haps persuade the metropolitan ratepayers that they are 
aggrieved by their exclusion from the festivals and cere- 
monies of the Guildhall. No attention will be paid toa 
few disinterested critics who may suggest that the City 
Corporation, with its splendour and its absence of political 
power, is one of the happiest among many English 
accidents which have their origin in historical causes, and 
not in deliberate contrivance. The Lord Mayor represents 
not only the metropolis but, for certain purposes, the 
nation. His successor will perhaps represent London, but 
he will be the nominee and the organ of a political party. 
Mr. GiapsTone was not afraid to assert, and was able for 
the moment to believe, that the municipal institutions of 
provincial towns “are completely separated from the 
“ exigencies of the politics of party.” A year or two ago he 
sanctioned by his presence and approval the abominable 
penal laws by which at Birmingham at least one-half of 
the most wealthy and respectable inhabitants are perma- 
nently excluded from all share of municipal authority, 
and from any voice in the’ administration of the rates to 
which they largely contribute. There, and in some other 
large towns, the municipal institutions are wholly sub- 
ordinate to the exigencies of the politics of party. In the 
probable contingency of the application of the Birmingham 
tyranny to a London a @ grievous and in- 
tolerable wrong would be inflicted on a minority more 
numerous than the population of Manchester, Liverpool, or 
Glasgow. 

The reasons for extending to London the provisions of 
the Municipal Act of 1835 all lie on the surface. When, a 
few years ago, the conduct of a Bill for the purpose was 
entrusted to Lord ExcHo, a seeming unanimity in its 
favour was represented by the eager approval of the whole 
London press, with one exception; yet before the Bill 
could be introduced into Parliament, it was found that it 
provoked strong opposition, and that it had no genuine 
support. On reflection, the ratepayers discovered that they 
lived in a town which is at the same time the largest and 
one of the best governed in the world. The Vestries were 
scarcely more willing than the City Corporation to promote 
their own suppression. In the first draft of the Bill the 
management of the police. was transferred to the new 
Corporation ; and even bold politicians were alarmed by 
the proposed establishment at the seat of Government of 
a rival authority disposing of the services of twelve 
thonsand disciplined men. For these and other sufficient 
reasons the Bill was withdrawn before it could be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and the journalists who had hastily 
welcomed its appearance ind in no lamentation for 
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its premature decease. Several experiments have since 
been made in the same direction with like result. The 
government by a single municipal machinery of four 
millions of men possessing incalculable wealth is an experi- 
ment which has never been tried. The nearest approxima- 
tion to the proposed Corporation is the Municipality of Paris, 
which is regarded by all prudent and peaceable French- 
men as a standing danger to the State. From the Parisian 
governing body not only all Royalists and Bonapartists, 
bat all moderate Republicans, are excluded, although 
theorists may perhaps have anticipated that it would be 
completely separated “ from the exigencies of the politics 
“of party.” In the first instance, a Corporation repre- 
senting the whole of London would perhaps follow the 
wholesome precedent which has in modern times been 
furnished by the City; but there is no sufficient security 
against the fature occupation of corporate posts by poli- 
tical demagogues. 

The strong objections to a measure which is undoubtedly 
recommended by plausible arguments are peculiar to 
London. Mr. Guapstone in his City speech did justice 
to the results which have, on the whole, followed 
from the Municipal Reform Act. Of late years politi- 
cal influences have encroached more and more on the 
province of local government, with the result of diminish- 
ing the regard of the electors to personal qualifications, 
and of promoting pecuniary corruption. In many instances 
the same bribes have been given with reference both to 
Parliamentary and to municipal elections. It is never- 
theless true that the Corporations have in many cases 
made great local improvements, which may be largely 
attributed to the intelligence and zeal of the professional 
staffs. Town clerks, engineers, surveyors, and sanitary 
officers are among the ablest and most public-spirited of 
functionaries. The governing bodies are of course en- 
titled to the credit of selecting advisers who, even if they 
are chosen for political reasons, almost always devote their 
energies to the discharge of their proper duties. Similar 
official persons would be found in abundance in London, 
and they would probably be actuated by the same laudable 
spirit ; but some of them would find that their adminis- 
trative functions extended over an area inconveniently 
large. The model of the Municipal Act would be most 
closely followed by the creation of several Corporations, 
coinciding perhaps with the limits of the Parliamentary 
boroughs; but even in the subdivisions of London it 
would be difficult to create a feeling of local or municipal 
patriotism. The Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and Lambeth 
have no staple trade, and few recognized common interests, 
such as those which to a certain extent unite the different 
parts of Manchester or of Leeds. One advantage of the 
institution of several municipalities would be that the 
City might perhaps still retain its separate existence, with 
a titular precedence and dignity. It appears that Mr. 
GLADSTONE contemplates a simpler and more sweeping 
change. When he proposes in the House of Commons 
the establishment of a Metropolitan Corporation he may 
justly boast that the scheme was received with applause 
by its destined victims, assembled to do him honour in 
their own ancient hall. 


THE LEIPSIC STATE TRIAL. 


4h trial at Leipsic of a small band of revolutionary 
Socialists throws some light on the dangers with 
which such persons can threaten society and civilization 
in Germany, and also some light on the bitter hostility 
with which the guardians of society and civilization are 
regarded by those who are arrayed against them. The 
prisoners were in all fifteen, and were accused of high 
treason, their trial accordingly taking place before the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Empire. What they had done 
was to circulate secretly revolutionary publications, espe- 
cially those of the famous Most, whose indiscretions have 
placed him within the grasp of the English law. An 
address to “ Our brethren in the barracks” incited the 
soldiers, to whom it was to be surreptitiously conveyed, 
to disobey and, if n kill their officers; and 
a pamphlet, even more audacious, stigmatized Prince 
Bismarck as the greatest monster the world had seen, 
In Germany Prince Bismarck really is an uncrowned 
king, and it is a legal offence of a very deep colour to 
speak or write of him irreverently. The publications to 
be disseminated were no doubt really mischievous; but it 
would seem that to the conspirators the great attraction of 


their calling was not the hope of converting a fallen world 
to the orthodoxy of anarchy, but the fun of outwitting 
the police and getting forbidden writings into places 
which it was especially irritating to the police that the 
conspirators could reach. The indictment stated, as an 
awful illustration of their audacity, that one of the 
barracks in which they tried to address their military 
brethren was under the very shadow of the Empenor’s 
Berlin Palace. It was because it was under this august. 
shadow that the attempt had a special fascination for its 
authors. It was further set out that when, in October 
of last year, the EMeeror went to Frankfort to open a new 
Opera House, the conspirators managed to fix a few 
copies of one of their favourite pamphlets on a tri- 
umphal arch under which the Emperor was to pass. 
The diffusion of Socialist doctrines could not have 
been very effectually promoted by hiding a few copies of 
a pamphlet amidst evergreens and flags; but it gave these 
childish traitors a keen satisfaction to think that a com- 
pendium of their faith would be suspended for an in- 
stant over the sacred head of Majesty itself. The police 
had, however, by this time learnt enough of what was 
going on to make some arrests and threaten more, and 
then the conspirators met in solemn conclave and decided 
that a great blow must be struck, and it was ordered that 
the chief of the police should be saturated with vitriol. 
This somewhat feminine form of vengeance is in harmony 
with the fact that one of the leading conspirators was a 
seamstress. This charming person acted, it is said, as an 
intermediary between the different members of the asso- 
ciation, and she evidently added intellectual to personal 
attractions ; for she wrote or affected poetry, and a 
poem was found in her lodgings written in honour 
of the glorious uses of dynamite. A search in the 
habitations of other conspirators revealed the possession 
of no less than four bottles of poison labelled for the ex- 
termination of vermin, and the police had no difficulty in 
leaping to the conclusion that they were the vermin to be 
exterminated. One of the conspirators had even formed a 
vague project of blowing up the building in which the 
German Parliament assembles, and as he was a shorthand 
writer and sat in the reporters’ gallery, he was supposed 
to have exceptional facilities for carrying his plan into 
execution. It did not appear that any of the conspirators 
had taken any active steps towards carrying out the pro- 
jects of the band. Lots had been drawn to decide who 
should saturate the chief of the police with vitriol, but 
there apparently the matter rested. The bottles for ex- 
terminating vermin had lost none of their contents. The . 
reporter had made no definite preparation for, thinning 
the ranks of the press by blowing up the gallery in which 
he sat. What the conspirators had done was to circulate 
mischievous pamphlets on the tops of arches and else- 
where, to assure each other that they were wild and 
desperate persons ready for anything, and to implore their 
friends abroad to continue to send money to keep things 
going. Money, in fact, was indispensable under every 
contingency, and was as much a necessity after arrest as 
before. One of the leaders explained that he had to divert 
a sum sent by a lady for general revolutionary purposes, 
and apply it towards supplementing the very meagre fare 
which, as he found, was all that a German prison had to 
offer him. 

The greater part of the history of this little band was 
only revealed to the police after the band was arrested. 
The arrest was prompted by a judicious guess that the 
prisoners must have been doing something very bad, and 
then evidence was obtained to show what it was that had 
been done. The mode by which the secrets of the 
prisoners were penetrated was one habitually used by the 
Continental police. The different members of the band 
were confined in cells, which they each shared with an 
ordinary prisoner who had committed some such crime as 
forgery or embezzlement, and had nothing to do 
with political conspiracies. The ordinary prisoner 
was bribed with offers of relaxation of prison dis- 
cipline or mitigation of punishment to worm ont 
the secrets of the political prisoner. He was to hint 
in a mysterious way that he knew where dynamite was to 
be obtained, or where a secret printing-press might be set 
up. He was, in short, to inspire a lively regret in the 
political prisoner that he had not earlier known one so 
well suited to be the friend of his bosom. Sympathy, it 
was expected, would lead to confidence, and the event jus- 
tified the expectation. The political prisoners told enough 
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in their hours of expansion to seal their fate. There is 
nothing in this mode of obtaining evidence which is in the 
least repugnant to those who are charged in Germany with 
the administration of justice. It-is a stratagem to which 
reconrse is habitually had in France in any case, political 
or ordinary, where evidence is wanted, and can be obtained 
most easily in this way. The notion that it is unfair to the 
accused would never enter the mind of the most scrupu- 
lous French or German official. There is only one claim 
to fairness on the part of the accused which such officials 
religiously respect. They will never fasten any crime on 
a man which they do not honestly believe he has com- 
mitted. It would, perhaps, be too much to affirm that in 
times of excitement some French or German prosecutors 
do not leap lightly to the conclusion that political crimes 
have been committed by those who are accused of them ; 
but in the ordinary administration of justice those 
charged with the prosecution are rigidly honest and 
believe in the guilt of those whom they prosecute. In 
order to convict a guilty man one way is, they think, 
as good as another. It is just as natural and as inno- 
cent to set a spy on him in his cell as to burst open 
the drawers in the room he lived in and take away his 
pers. The only thing to ask is whether his guilt is 
established by the means employed. For this purpose 
confessions obtained by treachery are very valuable. 
Every one who attended the trial at Leipsic, and every one 
who reads its proceedings, was, or may be, convinced that 
the account of this conspiracy was a true account. There 
was no attempt madetocarry the narrative farther than it was 
carriéd by such evidence as the public could obtain. The 
conspirators said that they had formed mad and wicked 
plans, but had done nothing to carry them out; and the 
police left these confessions as they stood and presented 
a case where punishment was deserved, but which seemed 
of a kind rather too humble to be brought before so 
majestic a Court as the Supreme Tribunal of the Empire. 


But, although the methods used to obtain evidence in 
this and similar cases create no uneasiness in the breasts 
of those charged with the execution of the law, and bring 
home to the mind of the public that the story of the alleged 
crimes is a true one, they have an effect on the classes 
with which the police is at war, which must not be over- 
looked. The thought that treachery has been used to 
ruin their friends makes those who are still at liberty to 
carry on the contest doubly indignant and bitter. There 
seems to be something noble and virtuous in fighting the 
police and the society which feeds and pays the police, 
when the police has recourse to black arts and treacherous 
intrigues. The general notion that something must be 
done to give a new colouring to society passes into the 
notion that society has declared war against its would-be 
reformers, and is carrying on the war in an unhandsome 
way, and there springs up a hatred of the law, and of 
those who put the law in execution, which does not 
exist where society carries on the fight in a more 
scrupulous, if less effectual, manner. But if this de- 
duction is to be made from the expediency of obtaining 
evidence by treachery, there is no deduction to be made 
from the value of the revelation itself. A more instructive 
story than this of the little band tried at Leipsic could 
hardly be imagined. It is because the conspirators were so 
childish and purposeless that their history is a typical one. 
The bulk of the new enemies of society are very much like 
these puerile German conspirators. They feed on foolish 
talk, they catch at the fringes of mad theories, they write 
hymns in honour of dynamite, and plot in the lodgings of 
a sympathetic seamstress. The finest thing they can dream 
of is to baffle the police by sticking copies of a pamphlet in 
the middle of a triumphal arch, or to plan a piece 
of wanton mischief like burning a steamer in a friendl 
port. Then the time comes when they feel that they must 
do something more serious. They are frightened, and 
want to have accomplished something great before their 
career comes to anend. The police is on their track, and 
so the chief of the police must be saturated with vitriol. Or 
they find the funds sent by admirers or instigators falling 
short, and perceive that, if more money is to come, they 
must do something to earn it. There must be an explo- 
sion somewhere, or the love of dynamite will grow cool. 
However we may account for it, there seems to be a total 
absence of all notion of right and wrong among large 
classes of ms who have received some kind of eda- 
cation, and the consideration that they will inflict un- 
merited suffering on persons who have never done them 


any kind of harm never gives them a moment’s hesitation. 
Nor are they arrested in their wickedness and folly by the 
reflection that the crime they propose to commit can 
serve no ible purpose. The police of Germany would 
not have been in the least weakened by its chief being 
saturated with vitriol. All that would have happened 
would have been that one policeman would have had in- 
tense suffering or have died, and one conspirator would 
have done a very wicked deed instead of talking of it. 
Fortunately, as in the German case, these projects do not 
generally go beyond talk. But there is no saying when 
very vain, weak, unprincipled and needy people may not 
really do what they are always talking and thinking of 
doing. Persons as puerile as the members of this German 
band are really dangerous; and, although it is rather 
humiliating to society that it must keep on its guard 
against them, it would be a great mistake to despise 
them, or to ignore that there is abroad in these days a 
spirit which easily passes from acts of mischief to acts of 
atrocity. 


MR. GOSCHEN AT RIPON, 


As Mr. Goscuen was attending a purely non-political 
meeting when he spoke at Ripon, he could only 
touch on points which awake no party difference. He 
described himself as suffering under a painful privation of 
enjoyment in being excluded from the subjects of party 
strife. The horns of the huntsmen were ringing in his ears 


all round him, but the chase was not for him. He was 
obliged to confine himself to the tame and pale amuse- 
ment of speaking on those things as to which all agree. 


First of all, there was the House of Commons, the 
machinery of which needs, in Mr. GoscHeEn’s opinion, 
some recasting. It must be made more effective, both as 
a debating and as a legislative body. But Mr. Goscuen 
gave a word of warning to those who think that some 
very strong measures of reform are necessary, and that 
the procedure of the House must be something very 
different from what it is now. Those who think and 
hope that this can be done quickly and easily are, as Mr. 
GoscuEn said, doomed to disappointment. It is, pre- 
cisely because the difficulties of making any radical 


change in the procedure of the House of Commons spring 


from its general constitution and its permanent relations 
to the country at large, as well as to the constituen- 
cies, that the subject of changing its procedure can 


be said to be outside the region of party politics. If all. 


parties are interested in making the House of Commons 
more effective, they are also all interested in guarding the 
independence of the House, and seeing that it freely exer- 
cises the very various functions which custom has gradu- 
ally assigned to it. The most burning of all party subjects. 
has suddenly passed into being a subject on which all 
parties are agreed, and Ireland only supplies ground for 
an appeal to every Englishman to aid the Government in 
crushing tyranny and upholding the law. On the vexed 
question of Fair-trade and Free-trade Mr. GoscHen kept 
clear of anything that could betray a party leaning by con- 
fining himself to a record of his own studies. He has been 
reading up everything, bad and good, which he thought 
could throw any light on the points in dispute. This was 
not a merely playful revelation of personal history. It was 
a froitfal hint as to the trae method of approaching many 
questions which lie just within or just without the range 


of what has become definitely associated with one party or 


the other. With regard to questions of this kind, the one 
thing needed is to get at the facts. This is generally very 


tedious and repulsive work. But there is no other way of 


forming an opinion which will bear the test of discussion. 


As regards, for example, the numerous suggestions which are- 


now being put forward with indiscreet eagerness by farmers 
or their friends, there is at the command of any one who will. 
go through the laborious task of mastering it, a mass of 
most instructive evidence which the. RichmMonp Commission. 
has got together and published. The Commission has not 
as yet finished its task, but when it has done all that it was. 
meant to do and has embodied its conclusions in. a final 
report, it will have given Englishmen a body of informa- 
tion by which the assertions of partisans can be satis- 
factorily tested, and the suggestions of amateur legislators 
be reduced to their proper level. 

At all these subjects, however, Mr. Goscuen glanced in 
a light and easy way. He kept his serious powers for the 
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one topic on which he felt strongly and had really some- 
thing to say. It was on Egypt that he wished to deliver 
his opinion at the present crisis, and as the present 
Government is, with regard to Egypt, in complete har- 
mony with its predecessor, he sould, say as much about 
Egypt at Ripon as he could have said at a meeting of poli- 
tical friends. No one is better entitled to speak of Egypt than 
Mr. Goscuzn. He knows Egypt, he has seen an Egyptian 
Government at work, he is alive to the weaknesses of 
Egyptian administration, and has had ample experience of 
the difficulties which must inevitably beset the Me ray 
a system like that of a joint protectorate. Further, Mr. 
Goscuen knows Turkey well; he knows the feelings, the 
hopes and the fears of the Porte, what it will 
dare to do and what it will not dare to do, what are the 
real means of influencing it, and who are most likely to 
have influence to use. That England must retain a per- 
manent ascendency in Egypt is now a settled maxim of 
every one of every party. Mr. Goscuen sets himself to 
ask what is the peculiar mode in which England ought to 
secure this ascendency. Other nations thought they could 
make themselves prominent in Egypt by using dictatorial 
language, or by subterranean intrigues, or by some of the 
more adroit forms of corruption. England must work in 
a different way, by choosing as her representatives in 
Egypt men high-minded, disinterested, and fearless. The 
name of one such man whom England actually es as 
a representative in Egypt was easily given. Mr. Cotvin, 
in the critical moment of the recent mutiny, showed 
a readiness of resource, a boldness, and an indomita- 
ble spirit which may make every Englishman proud 
of him. He induced the Kuezpive to come forward 
with a mere handful of attendants in presence of the 
troops, and front them as their master. Then, if the 
Kueprve had listened to Mr. Cotvin’s advice, he would 
have at once demanded the sword of the ringleader and 
arrested him. Had this been done the mutiny would in 
all probability have been over then and there. But Mr. 
Cotvin could not all at once infuse the spirit of an English- 
man into an Egyptian Prince, and the KHeEpIve, instead of 
arresting the Eater, began to parley with him, and the 
mutineers were masters of the situation. There can be no 
doubt that the qualities displayed by Mr. Cotvin are, as 
Mr. Goscuen says, the very qualities best calculated to 
impress every one in Egypt with a consciousness of the 
moral forces which give England an ascendency in semi- 
civilized States. Fortunately, too, India is a prolific 

nt of men of this high stamp, and the Indian Admin- 
istration can supply England in Egypt with an abundant 
flow of mtatives high-minded, bold, disinterested, 
and having long and varied experience in the art of govern- 
ing Orientals. 

Mr. Goscuen dwelt on the absolute necessity of our 
retaining the command of our main route to India, but he 
had far too intimate an acquaintance with Egypt, and 
with interests which have 

round Egypt, to use lang too commonly 
eck and speak as if there was tor ean easy, strong 
thing which England ought suddenly to do to her own 
+ glory, the confusion of her enemies, and the aston- 
ishment of the world. Lord GraxviLLe works in a moch 
humbler way, but not without satisfactory results. It was 
so arranged that the Turkish Commissioners should be 
treated with every possible civility, but should never be 
allowed to make anything like an examination into the 
state of the administration. Their departure was hurried, 
perhaps, by the arrival of a French ironclad, and the an- 
nouncement that an English ironclad was coming. These 
vessels were stated to be sent in order to protect the sub- 
jects of the two Powers which, it was alleged, would be in 
danger so long as the native party could be stirred 
into a malignant activity by the presence or the arts 
f the Commissioners. This amounted to a very 
broad hint that the Powers had reason to believe 
that the recent disturbances owed at least, 
of their origin to the intrigues of Constantinople. 
The Suitan protested that the Commissioners were 
the most harmless of men, and had done no more 
than try to make the return to order more swift and sure. 
This is probably a true description of what had happened, 
bat not a true description of what was meant to happen. 
There can be doubt that the object of the Porte during 
the late crisis has been to bring forward a native party, 
and make -it lean on Turkey and against England and 
France. end has been that the native party clearly 


sees that it cannot lean on Turkey, and must work withj._ oe 
such limits as the control of the two Powers imposes, *” 
Council of Notables is to be assembled before long, as ‘gas 
has often been assembled in times past. There canno 
be much for the members to do, even if they were capabli“ 
of performing it ; but they may possibly disclose som la 
grievances and suggest some remedies. A matter of fa 
greater importance is the announcement that steps are to 
be taken at once to set up a new system of justice for the 
natives. This is, of all reforms, that of which Egypt stands 
in the greatest need. It has been talked of for years, and 
a gm for giving good tribunals to the Egyptians them- 
selves was a part of the general scheme of Nusar 
Pasna, of which the institution of the International 
Tribunals was the other half. As was natural, England 
has strongly supported the new Minister in his resolve to 
signalize his accession to office by a salutary and popular 
reform. To keep the Egyptian Government doing what 
is best for the people may be said to be the policy of 
England, and the secret of carrying out this policy lies, 
as Mr. GoscHEN says, in the choice of representatives of 
England having the qualities on which it gave him a 
patriotic pride to dwell. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


a recent news from Afghanistan, although not as 
yet fully confirmed or explained, will doubtless re- 
joice the hearts of the moral-barrier theorists in England. 
The Afghans have proceeded, by their usual process of 
cutting one another’s throats, several steps further in the 
direction of that internal peace among themselves and ex- 
ternal affection towards England which Mr. Guapsroxe 
believes to be their natural condition when undisturbed by 
the machinations of English Tories. On the other hand, 
the abandonment of almost the last, if not the last, section 
of the scientific barrier has been decided upon, and the 
Russian advance on Herat is to be answered by an 
English retirement on Quetta. That all-important post 
is not, indeed, to be evacuated, at least as yet, and 
it will be occupied during the winter by a brigade 
of considerable strength. The enthusiasts for moral 
barriers, and nothing but moral barriers, are, how- 
ever, to be gratified by a reduction of the garrison in 
March, and meanwhile they may comfort themselves with 
the recollection of the difficulties which General Paayre 
experienced lust year in endeavouring to move from 
Quetta on Candahar. That it should be as easy as possible 
for Russia to reach and control Afghanistan, and as diffi- 
cult as possible for England to do so, is the ideal of this 
class of politicians as regards the North-West frontier of 
India. Mr. Guapstonz, who apparently shares at once 
their opinions and their knowledge of the facts, has not 
been able fully to gratify them as yet. But he has done 
his best and deserves their gratitude. Their efforts will 
doubtless be now directed to the abandonment of Quetta; 
but as on their principles this would be the necessary 
corollary only of a still further advance of Russian troops, 
it is possible that they may await the occupation of 
Meshed or the final conciliation of the Turkomans before 
making an urgent demand for that measure. 

The affairs of the Amzgr since his victory near Candahar 
appear to have been conducted with much good luck, and 
even with some considerable amount of skill, the generals 
whom he had sent to foster insurrection against his rival 
in the west having been seemingly much more efficient, 
or else very much more fortunate, than the incapable and 
unlucky commander who lost him Candahar, and who 
went near to losing him his throne. Guerilla warfare had 
been going on against Arus’s governors for some time in 
the district of Taiwarra, between Cabul and Herat, and 
the emissary, AspUL Kupus, joined himself to the 
insurgents. AyuB’sS troops, though led by the able 
Luivas, whom he had left behind at Herat, appear to 
have been unable to resist this combination. A curious 
incident of this war, aptly illustrating Lord Sauispury’s 
parallel between Scotland in old days and Afghanistan 
to-day, is the reported destruction by AvBia Kuan, 
the guerilla chief, of his own capital, if it may 
be so called, of Taiwarra, as useless to himself and 
liable to prove a harbourage for his enemies. The 
news of these reverses must have met AyuB as he fled 
northwards from Farrah, and though it cannot be said to 
be certainly known whether he has entered Persia—Sir 
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knows how difficult it is fora Government, 
agh it is easy for a newspaper or a private person, to 
communicate with Meshed, where Afghan matters are 
rraally known at once—it would be his natural, and indeed 
-yaost his only possible, course. Little attention need be 
pod to the rumonrs of intestine disturbances in Eastern 
Afghanistan. Such disturbances always exist in one part 
or another of the actual country, though no doubt not in 
the Afghanistan of Mr. GtapsTone’s imagination. The 
Saturnian reign of Suere ALI, on which he looks back as 
on a golden age, disturbed by an irruption of English bar- 
barism, was one continual series of such things, which 
are indeed the natural occupations of the Afghan. 
An Ameer of Afghanistan, like his prototypes the 
Kings of Scotland before the seventeenth century, 
can only hope that by adroit management he may 
prevent or overcome combinations of the jarring clans 
inst himself, not that sach combinations will give place 
toan orderly and civilized ‘‘ King’s peace.” In his present 
position AppuL Raman has a very fair chance of attaining 
and keeping this state of unstable equilibrium, and that 
is all that can be said for him. There is no immediate 
reason for apprehending any inconvenience from him, for 
he has at the present moment everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by being a bad neighbour to India. The 
actual destination and fate of AruB are matters of more 
immediate interest. The Persian Court, despite, or 
perhaps in consequence of, its hankerings after Herat, is 
not very likely to regard him as a welcome guest. Indeed 
it was said, with what amount of truth it is not easy to 
jadge, that after Sir Freperick Roperts’s victory orders 
were given at Teheran not to admit him on Persian terri- 
tory. There is, however, another refuge which is always 
open to unlucky Afghan princes, and where, if he can 
reach it, he is certain of the position accorded to pre- 
tenders who have no objection to make themselves 
generally useful. 


There is, therefore, very little doubt that, in default of 
some new revolution, which in such a state of things as has 
just been described is always possible, a short time ought to 

at Herat in possession of the Amecr, who is not likely to 
ve to use his siege train against its famous earthworks, 
the alleged amount of the garrison being utterly insuffi- 
cient to hold so large a place. Yet another short time 
should also put him as much in control of the whole 
country as he is ever likely to be. Afghanistan itself 
might then be left to the enjoyment of the Arcadian 
felicity which Mr. GLADSTONE imagines to be its natural por- 
tion, and to the observation of Brigadier-General Epwarpgs 
and his seven regiments at Quetta. It is, however, on this 
side of Afghanistan that the interest of Central Asian 
politics lies at present. Lord Saispury has, as was 
to be expected, been reviled for saying that Russian 
troops are not very much further than a day’s march from 
Meshed, and within striking distance of Herat. The 
latter statement is absolutely true, for the road is perfectly 
open, and there is not a force of any kind which could or 
would interpose an obstacle. The former is itself little 
more than a rhetorical exaggeration of the actual fact, 
and is not an exaggeration at all if the recent claims for 
extension of the Russian frontier are taken into considera- 
tion. It is possible that the Russian authorities entertain 
the same view of the Afghan nation and of the superiority 
of moral to physical barriers as that which Mr. GLapsToNE 
holds ; but, if so, their conviction leads them to a different, 
and perhaps a more logical, line of conduct. The Russians 
are anxious for a nearer and more intimate acquaintance 
with these kindly and affectionate mountaineers, and they 
hurry to establish it and to knit for themselves the bonds 
of which Mr. Guapstone talks. They are so convinced of 
the impolicy and inefficiency of physical barriers that 
they wish to obliterate them altogether. We, on the other 
hand, regard the Afghan as a person to be kept at a 
distance, if possible, by a physical barrier of mountains and 
deserts. The Russian St. Petersburg-Herat railway is hurried 
on at a rate which would not disgrace the United States. 
The English Bombay-Quetta railway is abandoned. We 
evacuate Pishin, which many even of those who were 
adverse to the retention of Candahar regarded as an in- 
dispensable boulevard of India; the Russians strain every 
nerve to bring their frontiers to march with those, not 
merely of Afghan Turkestan, but of Afghanistan itself. 

e difference is a remarkable example of the opposite 
lines of conduct to which identical convictions sometimes 
lead. Yet perhaps it would be unwise to forget that 


Rassia has a motive which HEngland—even Mr. Grap- 
sTONE’s Kngland—certainly has not. Whatever the sup- 
porters of the Government in this country may think— 
or, rather, whatever they may say—all Asia thinks 
that the Russians were “ hunted out of Afghanistan” 
by the late Ministry. And the Russians themselves 
know it. They are not accustomed to leave debts of 
this kind unpaid, still less to leave their Asiatic sub- 
jects and neighbours under such conceptions of their 
state of indebtedness. Their preparations for settling 
day are certainly more in accordance with prudence, to say ' 
the least of it, than Mr. Grapstone’s. .They are putting 
themselves in a position to pour men and material, by an 
unbroken line of rail and steamboat communication, direct 
from the camps and arsenals of Russia to the frontiers of 
Afghanistan. We are making the corresponding process 
as difficult for ourselves as possible, in reliance on the 
—- of Asput Rauman, the kindly affections of the 

ghans—whom Mr. Grapsroye himself thinks we have 
treated shamefully—and the impregnable “ feather bed 
“ *twixt castle wall, and heavy brunt of cannon ball ” fur- 
nished by a Moral Barrier. 


AMERICA, 


HERE seems to be little doubt that the President of 

the Unirep Srates will make considerable changes in 
the Cabinet appointed by his predecessor. In selecting 
his own advisers he will act in conformity with the prece- 
dents established by other Vice-Presidents who have suc- 
ceeded to the higher office. An American Cabinet is not 
united to the chief of the Republic by ties as close as those 
which connect an English Prime Minister with his col- 
leagues. On the other hand, he is not compelled, like 
an English Sovereign, to accept advisers imposed upon 
him by the Legislature. In the first instance, the 
nomination of a Minister may be rejected by the Senate 
to which the appointment is submitted; but when the 
Cabinet has once been formed, its tenure of office is 
for the rest of the Presidential term entirely indepen- 
dent of the pleasure of Congress. At a time when the 
prerogative of the President had, through the opera- 
tion of temporary causes, been reduced to the lowest 
point, the Senate summarily refused to confirm General 
Grant's first nominations. The new President enjoyed 
in consequence of his military services unbounded popnu- 
larity, and he had been a few months before elected by 
an overwhelming majority; but the list of his chosen 
Ministers showed that they had been selected for their 
qualifications without reference to their claims on the 
dominant party. The Republican managers consequently 
caused the Senate to withhold its confirmation, and the 
proof of their controlling power was so conclusive that 
during the next eight years General Grant not 
only abstained from any attempt to reassert his inde- 
pendence, but allied himself closely with the usurpers 
or rival claimants of his right of patronage. Mr. Arraur 
has no reason to fear any similar interference with his 
discretion. Late events have inclined public opinion to 
the side of any President who asserts the rights corre- 
sponding to his responsibility. The Republican party no 
longer exercises the supremacy in the Senate which 
enabled it to impeach Mr. AnpREw JoHNsON and to check 
General Grant. While parties are almost equally divided, 
any section of the Republican party may at any time be 
overruled by the united Democrats. 

In the United States, as in other free countries, there 
are conventional understandings which are almost equi- 
valent to unwritten laws. No prudent foreigner will speak 
confidently of the complteasia claims which a President 
must consider in the formation of his Cabinet. Defeated 
nominees for the Presidency, sometimes more consider- 
able personages than the successful candidate, have 
sometimes been held to possess a claim to the highest 
office in the Cabinet. On this ground Mr. Sewarp, the 
acknowledged leader of the Republi party, became 
Secretary of State under his obscure competitor Mr. 
Lixcoty. It is not known to this day whether the 
Minister or the President was chiefly responsible for the 
important political decisions which were made during the 
Civil War. Mr. Sewarp served his official superior 
loyally, but he may perhaps have been secretly disap- 
pointed at the hold which Mr. Laycony’s original and 
homely character acquired on the confidence of the 
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country. At an earlier time Mr. Wenster had, on 
similar grounds, held a post in the Cabinet of Mr. 
Tyier. Mr. GarrietD conformed to the established 
practice in the appointment of Mr. Buaine as Secre- 
tary of State. Of the defeated candidates at Chicago 
Mr. Buaine had received the largest amount of support 
with the exception of General Granr, who would have 
been for many reasons ineligible. His opinions to be 
indistinguishable from those of Mr. Conx.ina; but Mr. 
Buaine belonged to the same section of the party with Mr. 
GarriztD. It was understood to be at his instance that 
the Presipent performed the most questionable act of his 
short term of office, in the appointment of Mr. Roserrson 
for party reasons to an important and lucrative post. Mr. 
ConkKLING resented the selection, not because he favoured 
Civil Service reform, but as being in his opinion the 
legitimate disposer of patronage within the State of New 
York. The other members of the Cabinet enjoy only local 
reputation; and they may probably have been selected 
for their administrative qualities. The claims of certain 
States to representation in the Cabinet are fully under- 
stood only by experienced American politicians. Mr. 
Hayes, who seemed to foreigners to bea highly respectable 
President, appears to have incurred discredit by his pre- 
ference of claimants from his own State of Ohio, of whom 
some were his personal friends. Mr. Garrie.pD also was 
@ citizen of Ohio, and his conduct would have been 
severely criticized if he had shared the predilections of 
his predecessor. 

As Mr. Artur has been a close ally of Mr. Conxuina, 
it has hitherto been assumed that Mr. Biatve will retire 
from the Cabinet. The Attorney-General, Mr. MacVeaau, 
and the Postmaster-General, Me. James, have already 
tendered their resignations, with an intimation that the 
offer is not to be understood as merely formal. Mr. 
Winpomw, Secretary of the Treasury, is also expected to 
retire; and, although he has continued the reduction 
of the debt, he is said to have caused some loss to the 
Treasury by an error in his mode of operation. If he re- 
tires from office it might at first sight be thought probable 
that Mr. Suerman would be invited to resume his former 

st. No other leader of the Republican party enjoys so 

igh a reputation as a financier ; bat it is understood that 


on other grounds his appointment would be distasteful to 


the Presipent. For reasons known only to American poli- 
ticians, the antagonism in the Convention between Mr. 
Suerman and General Grant was more bitter than that of 
either candidate with Mr. Biaine. Mr. Arruur, as an 
active supporter of General Grant, has not been reconciled 
to Mr. Suzrman, who was represented by Mr. Garrig.p. 
The recent defeat of the so-called “ Stalwarts” in the New 
York Republican Convention will not have increased 
Mr. Conkiina’s chances of appointment to the office of 
Secretary of State. It might also perhaps be disagreeable 
to the Presipenr that the chief post in the Cabinet should 
be filled by one of his two reputed patrons. There are 
stronger reasons against the employment of General Grant, 
who was believed to share Mr. Conx.ine’s influence over 
Mr. Arrnur. The relations among the allies are wholly 
changed by the elevation of the least conspicuous of the 
three to the highest post in the Republic. The Presipent 
may be expected to assert his independence, and there is 
reason to believe that he contemplates a novel and skilful 


‘combination. If he could induce Mr. Conxuine and Mr. 


Brare to abandon their personal feud, and to enter the 


‘Cabinet together, the most considerable schism in the 


Republican party would be healed, and the pretensions of 
General Grant might perhaps be safely disregarded. If 
the scheme fails, it is barely possible that General 
Grant might become Secretary of State ; yet it may be 


‘doubted whether the Senate, even in its present compliant 


humour, would approve so strange a nomination. To 
foreign Governments there is no reason why such an 
appointment should be unwelcome. General Granr is 
believed to entertain friendly feelings to the Powers with 
which the Secretary of State has principally to deal, and 
che must have a wide knowledge of international relations. 


The assurance given by the Prestpent in his inaugural 
address that he would continue the policy of Mr. GarrieLp 
would not be too strictly construed if any change were 
deemed desirable. It was natural that Mr. ArrHur should 
defer to the popular sentiment of the time, which he pro- 
bably shared. At that moment any deviation from the 

inciples and practice of the murdered President would 

ve shocked public feeling. ‘The best security for the 


fulfilment of Mr. Arraur’s promise is the difficulty 
of devising an alternative course. Like Mr. Garristp, 
the actual Presipent is a Republican, and he is pledged, 
in common with the rest of the party, to a policy which 
has really no opponents. The Republicans have tacitly 
dropped their claim of interference in the affairs of the 
Southern States; they now maintain sound doctrines 
on the subject of the currency; and they are vaguely 
pledged to some indefinite scheme of Civil Service reform. 
No great revolution in the system of appointment to minor 
offices will be effected so long as Mr. Buiatne, Mr. Cameron, 
and Mr. Conksine direct the councils of the party. Mr. 
Arruvr had been suspected of heretical tendencies on the 
tariff; but he has now given his adhesion to the prevail- 
ing doctrine of Protection. He may perhaps be well 
advised in waiving for the time opinions to which he 
— not, in opposition to a great majority, have given 
effect. 

A short time since it seemed in the highest degree im. 
probable that the Government of the United States would 
have to deal with any foreign complications. The violent 
language and conduct of the Irish population would cause 
little uneasiness but for the strange complicity of the 
press with lawless attacks upon England. It is said that 
native-born Americans are at present amicably disposed 
to a country which has long courted their good will, and 
this impression will be deepened by the PresiDENt’s grace- 
ful act at the Yorktown Centenary. Nevertheless, almost 
all American newspapers profess to desire the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. The crimes and the treasonable 
designs of the Land League would have been long since 
sternly repressed if they had occurred in the United 
States. The disruption of the United Kingdom would 
be a far more ruinous disaster than the permanent 
secession of the Southern States, yet the determi- 
nation of England to prevent separation by force meets 
with no American sympathies. The Presipeyt and his 


‘Government are not responsible for popular feeling or 


language ; bat it may not improbably become their duty 
to repress criminal attempts such as the recent attempt 
to burn one of the Cunard packets. Mr. Gotpwin Smita 
truly said that the use of dynamite is utterly repugnant to 
a high moral civilization. 1t may be hoped that repugnance 
will take the form of active precautions against one of the 
vilest modes of murder. 


THE ENGLISH LAND BILL. 


b ew reception which the draft Bill of the Farmers’ 
Alliance—first discussed, though not first promal- 
gated, at a meeting of that body on T'uesday—has met with 
from the political party from which it has most to hope 
has not been encouraging. The Radical newspapers have, 
as in duty bound, abstained from throwing actual cold 
water on the project, but they have not received it with 
anything like enthusiasm. Perhaps this is in part due to 
the remarkable frankness of Mr. James Howarp and his 
friends on some points very dear to Radical theorizers 
about what are called the Land Laws. For years such 
theorizers have been vociferating that primogenitare, 
entails, settlements, life-ownership, and such-like things 
were stifling and strangling British agriculture. De- 
prive a landlord of the power of providing for the sup- 
port of his house and name, put a penalty even on 
the omission to make a will, and the whole country 
would blossom like a rose, there would be no more 
bad seasons, the English farmer might laugh at American 
competition, and all would go well. These persons now 
find themselves completely thrown overboard by the very 
body which they hoped, and still hope, to use as a lever 
for the destruction of the “landed gentry” system. 
“ Whatever,” said Mr. James Howarp, with the most 
brutal candour, “ the importance of the transfer of land, 
“the laws of inheritance, and so forth in other respects 
“ might be, it was their business to deal with those sub- 
“jects which more directly and materially affect the 
“ interests of tenant-farmers.” Speakers and writers who 
have been contending for years that nothing can possibly 
affect these interests more directly and materially than 
the very points thus thrown aside are naturally rather 
aghast at such a rejection by the persons confessedly most 
concerned. 

The result has been that some very salutary truths 
have been told to the Farmers’ Alliance by their qgwn 
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litical friends both at the meeting and in the press. 
r. D. Grant, M.P., told his companions at the meeting 
bluntly that the Bill meant that the tenant was to 
supersede the landlord. The Daily News informs the 
Farmers’ Alliance that “ where the parties can take care 
“ of themselves the interference of the most competent 
“ tribunal is likely to do more harm than good,”’ and that 
there is “no pretence for saying” that the English 
farmer has any rights other than those given by the 
express contract he has made. Indeed the general tone of 
the English supporters of the Ministry may be inter- 
reted as carrying with it a strong suggestion that the 
Alliance had better hold their tongnes, vote 
steadily for Mr. Giapstonz, and see what he will do for 
them. Nor is this at all surprising, not merely on account 
of the heresy just noticed, but because Radical critics of 
any intelligence cannot fail to sve that such demands as 
those of the English and Scotch agricultural agitators are 
likely to put their political leaders in a position of very 
great difficulty. It is tolerably certain that English urban 
constituencies would be by no means eager to urge their 
members to vote for such a measure as that which was 
discussed at Tuesday’s meeting. It is, as even the advo- 
cates of land reform have had to confess, a simple demand 
on the part of one class that a dead lift shall be given to 
them by legislation at the expense of another class on 
which they have absolutely no claim but that of definite 
terminable contract. To give the sense of the so-called 
English Land Bill in a few words, it amounts to this—that 
the choice of tenants shall be taken out of the hands of 
the landlord ; that he shall be absolutely precluded from 
all control over the management of the land; and lastly, 
that all direct and indirect increment of value in conse- 
quence of thetenant’s improvements—and under the cireum- 
stances there could hardly be any other—should go to 
the tenant and be marketable or assignable by him. 
The import of this last provision, which is the kernel of 
whole Bill, is unmistakable. The landlord has no veto on 
improvements in the first place, and no benefit from them 
in the second, even though the land to be improved is as 
essential an element, to say the least, in the improved 
value as the capital spent on it. An exemplification of 
this doctrine in a different, but strictly analogous, matter 
is easily given. A sempstress receives so much linen to 
make into shirts; she expends on it labour and capital, 
in the shape of money paid for thread, light, food, &c. 
The increased selling value of the made-up linen, according 
to the doctrine of the Farmers’ Alliance, belongs, not 
partly—as in justice it does, and as is acknowledged by 
the payment of wages—but wholly to her. Iler employer 
is entitled only to the original cost of the linen, with an 
allowance, at the current rate of interest, for being tempo- 
rarily kept outof his money. This parallel—which is, let 
it be repeated, not in the least unfair—suggests a difficulty 
in the way of the Farmers’ Alliance which has, as a 
matter of fact, actually made itself felt. It is evident 
that, on their principle, the labourer is a person to be 
reckoned with, and the labourers’ advocates are quite 
shrewd enough to perceive it. Mr. Howarp, with the 
same admirable, but perhaps injudicious, frankness, ex- 
plained, we are told, to Mr. Georce Mircuett that an 
association of farmers was naturally engaged in forward- 
ing the interests of the farming class. Other classes may 
possibly be found to object to a process of “ forwarding” 
so natural, but at the same time so exclusive. 


It is not improbable that the agitation thus conducted, 
and conducted on similar but not identical lines in Scot- 
land, may do some good. The attack on the rights of the 
Trish landlords was tolerated, and little more than tole- 
rated, by the majority of English constituencies chiefly 
because they knew nothing and cared nothing about the 
matter. There are, however, very few electors in Nngland 
whodo not know something about the position of the English 
farmer. That very important personage, the town voter, may 
have no very ardent affection for landlords as a class, but he 
has at the same time no more ardent affection for farmers 
asaclass. He regards them as persons engaged like him- 
self in gaining a livelihood by business, and he is not 
likely to be particularly anxious that they shonid 
have “ marketable securities,” if that is the word, against 
loss or failure in their business which he himself does 
not, and in the nature of things cannot, possess. In 
Scotland the case is rather different, because in the odd 
mixture of occupations which characterises the country as 
compared with England, the interests of the raral and 


the urban electors are more united. But even there the 
same argument applies in a great degree, while the no- 
torious fact that, under the system of nineteen years’ 
leases, the average Scotch tenant has nothing whatever 
to complain of makes the case against the aggressive 
occupiers stronger than in England. It is already ob- 
vious, moreover, that the action of the farmers both in 
England and Scotland, or rather, of the farming agita- 
tors (for the same names constantly recur, and the 
agitation cannot be fairly said to extend to more than 
a fraction of the agriculturists of either country), is 
placing a serious political stambling-block in the way of 
the Liberal party—a stumbling-block which is clearly seen 
if its existence is not openly avowed. They have pledged 
themselves to enfranchise the labourers, and the labourers 
may probably be consulted on this very point; yet the 
farmers, both by their deeds and their words, make it 
quite clear that all they want is simply so much private 
advantage, and, as Mr. Grant says, the putting of them- 
selves in the place of the landlords. This is not a 
programme at all likely to conciliate the multitudes 
whom Mr. GrapstoNe and his friends are by their own 
account longing to lead to the polling-booth. The 
demands of the English farmer for the whole future in- 
crement of the land’s value, and of the Scotch farmer for 
compulsory lowering of rents and fixity of tenure, are 
from their exclusive nature things which no Government, 
however reckless, could well think of granting unless 
the preponderance of the claimants in the electorate 
were overwhelming. The tenant-farming class is—to its 
credit be it spoken—far from unanimous in making these 
demands, or any demands at all resembling them. Even 
if it made them in a mass, it does not command anything 
like a majority in the House or the constituencies, and in 
the very constituencies where it does predominate the 
Government are pledged to swamp it by admitting men of 
another class more numerous and certain to regard the 
particular privileges accorded to their immediate masters 
with the bitterest jealousy. The situation is a highly 
curious one, and a remarkable illustration of the awkward 
effects of Mr. Guapsrone’s habit of bidding recklessly for 
the support of any class likely to be useful, and en- 
couraging any agitation presenting capabilities of political 
leverage. Hitherto he has been able to discharge the 
liabilities he thus incurs by making the less numerous and 
more wealthy classes discharge them for him. But here, to 
all appearance, there may be considerable difficulty in 
carrying out avy such operation. 


WEST CUMBERLAND. 


O* the thousands of tourists who visit the Lake district every 
summer, it is strange that so few penetrate to the west coast. 
A line drawn from Coniston to Derwentwater, or at any rate to 
Buttermere, forms the western boundary of the ordinary visitor, 
and even those energetic persons who cannot leave the district 
without “polishing off” Scafell, to use the favourite formula of 
Alpine and other climbers, go no further west than is necessary for 
the accomplishment of their purpose, They arrive at Wastdale 
Tlead one evening, perhaps, from Derwentwater by way of Sty 
Head Pass, ascend Scafell the next day, and then depart by way 
of Black Sail and Scarf Gap to Buttermere. Tourists’ guides 
hurry over this portion of their task, as is natural enough, for 
there are no Jarge hotels to be mentioned, and not many “ sights ” 
to form the subjects of high-flown descriptions. Yet this side of 
the country has one charm which is wanting to the more frequented 
parts of the district. The sea is an important element in the 
scenery ; and even in the matter of mountains the west can hold 
its own. There is no finer view in all Cumberland than may be had 
from a low hill, overgrown with parsley fern, and stag'’s-horn 

on the way from Wastwater to the sea, Looking inland, the 
nearest shores of the lake are hidden by a belt of larches and Scotch 
firs, beyond which the water stretches, looking black even on the 
brightest days from the reflection cast by the overhanging Screes, 
These rocks form a curious feature in the landscape. The 
would descend almost perpendicularly into the lake were it 
not for vast masses of broken stone which have been 
detached from the face of the rocks and have fallen into the 
water. The sloping banks of loose stone thus accumulated rise 
in some places more than half-way up the clifis, and look like 
enormous buttresses supporting them, In parts where the fall of 
stone has almost ceased, ferns, shrubs, and even trees have taken 
root, though not in sufficient numbers to relieve the desolate ap- 
pearance of the steep cliffs. Elsewhere the surface of the rock, 
which is rich in iron ore, shows warm tints of red where stone 
has lately fallen, and one cannot row down the lake without 
seeing little clouds of dust rising one below another and hearing 
the sharp rattle of the falling stone. On the other side the slope 
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is more gradual, and a winding road runs between the lake and 
the falls to the head of the valley, where the view is abruptly 
terminated by a group of high mountains. Scafell, the most 
easterly of these, in spite of its height, is not nearly so imposi 
as Great Gable, which stands in centre, and is beyond 

uestion the finest mountain in the Lake district. To the west of 
this stand Kirkfell and the Pillar, with its precipitous rock, 
which has been fatal to more than one reckless climber. The 
want of trees gives a desolate appearance to the scenery, though it 
increases its grandeur; and perhaps the dale looks best in autumn, 
when the bracken, turning red and brown, gives warmth and 
colour to the landscape. The view in the opposite direction 
affords a pleasant relief after the desolate prospect inland. The 
valley opens out, and the hills ually slope down to the 
level ground. The fresh green of the fields and the warm yellow 
of the ripening corn contrasts pleasantly with the darker tints 
of the thick woods; while in the distance the hazy grey of the 
sea forms a und to the glistening sand-hills, and, far away 
to the west, the Isle of Man may be sometimes seen on those very 
clear evenings which are generally followed by rain. The river 
Irt, after rushing rather impetuously out of the lake, sobers down 
considerably in the course of the next few miles, and wanders 
westward, with many windings, until it arrives within a mile of 
the coast, where it makes an abrupt turn to the south-east, and 
runs parallel to the shore for a mile or so to Ravenglass, where it 
forms a common estuary with the Mite and the Esk. According 
to some old maps, it once ran into the sea at Drigg, and the sandy 
nature of the coast renders it very probable that the course of the 
stream may have been thus diverted. It is recorded, too, that 

ls were once found in great numbers at the mouth of the 

river, and that the simple country folk who gathered them at low 
water sold them for trifling sums to travelling dealers, wondering 
perhaps, like the dwellers on the amber coasts of whom Tacitus 
tells us, why any one should come so far in quest of useless objects 
by which they themselves set so little store. In the neighbouring 
valley of the Esk is the Muncaster estate, where woodcock were 
so plentiful up to the end of last century that it was the custom 
for the tenants to sell them to the lord at the cheap rate of a penny 
each. From Ravenglass a narrow-gauge railway runs along the 
foot of Muncaster Fell, bending round its north-eastern end into 
Eskdale. It was constructed to carry iron ore from Boot 
to the main line, but the workings have been for some 
time deserted, and the tiny trains now convey only a few passen- 
gers. The method of signalling is beautifully simple. There are 
no officials on the line except the guard and driver, and passengers 
hail the train as they might an omnibus, without troubling them- 
selves to go to the nearest station. any one happens to be 
waiting at a station, the guard dismounts, opens the booking office, 
issues tickets, and goes on his way again. No indecent haste cuts 
short the pleasure of lovers of fine scenery, and the engine-driver 
has been known to stop to pick up a wild duck which had been 
shot and had fallen on the line. 

The country which lies south-east of the Scafell range, where 
the valleys of the Esk and Duddon converge, is well described in 
Wordsworth’s sonnets on the latter river. It isa wild, dreary 
waste of hill and moorland, “sullen moss and craggy mound—un- 
fruitful solitudes,” where “ desolation is the patron saint.” One 
may walk for miles without finding any trace of human habita- 
tion, except where some turf-cutter has left his spade standing in 
thepeaty soil, or where the smoke rises from a solitary cottage. 
The sheep stare at an intruder with an air of confidence in their 

ight to be where they are which is generally wanting to them. 
and there, especially after a wet season, one comes upon the 
skeleton of a lamb picked clean by carrion crows. Hawks 
hover fearlessly overhead, and flocks of curlews come 
sweeping past, forgetting their usual caution in the rarity 
of meeting with a human being. To the north of Wast- 
water, towards Ennerdale lake, stretches Copeland Forest, 
a succession of fells almost as wild and solitary as the 
country about Wry Nose and Hard Knot, which has just been 
described. Towards the sea, however, there is a wide tract of 
lower ground, where we reach once more the regions of men and 
railways. In the valleys of the streams which run from Copeland 
Forest are several towns and villages of interest. In the little 
market-town of Gosforth, about four miles west of the foot of 
Wastwater, there are one or two quaint cottages of the seven- 
teenth century, and a fine farmhouse, probably of the same period. 
The churchyard contains a cross, some twelve or fourteen feet 
high, in excellent preservation, which appears, from the character 
of the decoration, to be of Scandinavian origin, though authorities 
differ on this point. A few miles north-west of Gosforth lies the 
lovely valley of the Calder, where the ruins of the abbey still 
stand, though their appearance is rather marred by the too close 
proximity of a very ugly modern house. The abbey belonged to 
the great Cistercian house at Furness, and a happier choice of a 
site could scarcely be imagined. Cold winds are effectually shut 
out by the hills, thickly covered with trees, which rise on either side. 
The valley slopes gently to the south-west, and from the abbey one 
may trace the windings of the river till it reaches the sea, Still 
pursuing a north-westerly course we reach Egremont, one of the 
oldest towns in Cumberland. On a hill overlooking the town some 
remains still exist of the castle built by William de Meschiens 
soon after the Conquest. This William was the brother of 
Ranulph de Meschiens, to whom William I. granted the greater 
of Cumberland and Northumberland, and he received from 

is brother the baropy of Copeland, which seems to have included 


—_—- 


all the land lying between the Duddon, the Derwent, and the sea— 
in fact, the whole Ward of Allerdale-above-Derwent. The town 
is not very remarkable, except for the fact that one of the la: 
statute fairs in Cumberland is held here ; a custom which, it is to be 
hoped, in the interests of decency and morality, may soon fall into 
disuse. To the north of Egremont lies the chief mining district 
of West Cumberland, which was some few years ago in av 
flourishing condition, and may well recover its prosperity with a 
revival of trade. The headland of St. Bees, with its cliffs of red 
sandstone, is a few miles to the west of this district. Here, ag 
the legend runs, the Irish St. Bega landed in the seventh century, 
and, in gratitude for her prosperous voyage, founded the 
chantry named after her. It was destroyed, like so many reli- 
gious houses in England, by the Danes. William de Meschiens, on 

ming lord of the barony of Copeland, restored the chantry on 
a very much larger scale, and made it over to the Benedictine 
monks of York. Wordsworth has told the story of the 
foundation and varied fortunes of the abbey in the beautiful 
“Stanzas Suggested in a Steamboat off St. Bees’s Head.” 
Its site is now occupied by the Theological College. The 
Grammar School, which has several scholarships at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, was founded by Archbishop Grindall. The port 
of Whitehaven is worth a passing visit, for the sake of the pic- 
turesque view of the town from the quay. In 1566 the town 
consisted of only six houses, and possessed one small vessel of eight 
tons. For many years afterwards the growth of the place was 
slow; but, aided by the wealth and influence of the Lowther 
family, it gradually increased in importance, and is now a con- 
siderable seaport. It has, too, large coal mines, which stretch 
away under the sea for a long distance. Though there are no very 
fine buildings, the general effect of the town is pleasing enough ; 
and the low square towers of the churches are peculiarly well 
suited to the c ter of the place and its surroundings. Un- 
happily, the most interesting of the churches is now suffering 
restoration of a kind which will entirely destroy its beauty. To 
the north of Whitehaven the country offers fewer features of 
interest. The little town of Cockermouth ought to be men- 
tioned, for it was the birthplace of Wordsworth; but, when the 
Derwent has been crossed, we find ourselves in the flatter and 
more monotonous country which reaches to Carlisle. 

The inland portion of Cumberland is interesting for the pre- 
servation of a class of farmers which now exists scarcely an on 
else in England. In the more level country towards the sea 
farms are in many cases large; machinery is extensively used, and 
“high farming” is not unknown. But in the hilly districts the 
yeomen, or ’statesmen, as they are commonly called, still survive, 
though unhappily with lessened prosperity and in constantly 
decreasing numbers, Rarely owning more than eighty 
and often as few as fifteen or twenty, they lead a thrifty, hard- 
working life, scarcely richer in comforts than the labourers whom 
they employ. They live mainly on the produce of their own farms, 
Barley bread and oatmeal cakes and porridge are their staple food, 
while buttermilk is the common drink of the country. Butcher's 
meat is only eaten on high occasions, and even home-cured ham 
and bacon are used sparingly, the greater part being sent to market, 
In dress and education the master differs little from the man, 
especially since farmers have for the most part ceased to manufac- 
ture for themselves the grey homespun cloth which once formed 
their distinctive dress. But in spite of their fallen fortunes the 
‘statesmen have not lost their family pride. They regard as far 
beneath them the prosperous tenant of several hundred rich acres 
in the low country, and they certainly have whatever justification 
long descent can give them. Muny estates have remained in the 
same family for three or four centuries, and we know 
of one in Wastdale which has belonged to the ancestors 
of its present owners ever since the Conquest. The farmhouses, 
simple and even mean as they are, often contain fine old oak 
furniture. Exquisitely carved cupboards, coffers, and long settles 
of beautiful workmanship are by no means uncommon. The women 
of the household are generally very proud of their china, and we 
have seen many specimens which would fetch large prices if they 
were put up for sale where collectors congregate. Many beautiful 
pieces of silver plate, each with its history, lie locked up in the 
oaken coffers; quaint candlesticks, forks, and spoons of rare 

tterns, and curiously wrought sugar-tongs, which only see the 

ight on solemn festivals, when the choicest dinner service is set 
on table, and the finest linen is brought out from the press in 
which it has lain year after year for two or three generations. It 
was from the class of ‘statesmen that the greater part of the 
clergy of Cumberland were formerly drawn, and the many odd 
stories which have been told of country “ priests,” as they are 
still called, appear quite probable and natural when one considers 
that they were for the most part men of little more education than 
their brothers who were still guiding the plough or following the 
sheep. The value of benefices in the county was, and still is as a 
general rule, exceedingly small, and a clergyman’s simplest means of 
eking out his very scanty stipend was by returning to the kind of 
work which he had been accustomed to doin his youth. There 
are some amusing stories in Dickinson’s Cumbriana turning upon an 
unexpected visit of the bishop, who finds the parson of the parish en- 
g in sheep-washing or some such rural pursuit. One poverty- 
stricken incumbent, bolder than his fellows, a pe to the bishop’s 
reproach that he was quite willing to leave off helping his neigh- 
bours if his lordship would find him a sufficiency to live upon 
without such work—a retort which briefly expresses the whole 
merits of the case. 
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Another survival from bygone days may indeed be of less his- 
torical interest, but it more nearly ‘atfects the traveller's comfort. 
In West Cumberland it is possible to find inns which have 
neither been glorified into hotels nor degraded to the rank of 

blic-houses. The innkeeper is as often as not also a farmer, and 
the advantages of such an arrangement are obvious enough. The 
jon itself is qty a long, low stone building, covered with 
roughcast. The surface of the whitewashed walls is pleasantly 
broken by a facing of grey slate round the door and windows, 
while the stone horse-block, the steps leading up to the loft, and 
the coping.of the low garden-wall are scoured with the red iron- 
ore in which the district abounds. The old-fashioned flowers in 
the trim little garden heighten the effect of colour, and from the 
open stable-door comes a fresh healthy smell of dried bracken, 
which is used for litter instead of straw. The outer walls 
of the house are generally very thick, for stone may often be had 
for the trouble of carting it; but the bedroomsare for the most part 
separated only by wooden planking papered over. The conse- 
quence is that the movements of one’s neighbours may be heard al- 
most asclearly as on board a mail steamer; butafter aday’s walking 
across the fells neither snores nor conversation can keep one awake, 
At whatever hour you may arrive, fried ham and eggs, the stand- 
ing dish in Cumberland, will be served smoking hot at a quarter of 
an hour's notice in the smallest and most comfortable of sitting- 
rooms. The floor may be of stone, but it is spread with warm 
rugs, and one soon grows accustomed to the slight elevations and 
depressions in the surface. The chairs have heavy oak frames, 
broad rush seats, and arms which satisfy the desire for some slight 
support, without inducing premature slumber after dinner. A 
miscellaneous collection of pictures lines the walls. Coloured 
portraits of royal personages are as plentiful as prints of champion 
wrestlers. A brewer's advertisement in red and gold on one side 
of the chimneypiece is balanced by double-distilled whisky, in 
black and silver, on the other. A certificate of the host’s enrol- 
ment as a member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows is 
flanked by two black frames full of funeral cards, and above the 
fireplace hangs a sampler worked by the hostess thirty years ago, 


QUEEN ANNE’S SON. 


HILE the fact of Queen Anne’s decease is one of the best 
known truths of history, most people who have passed the 
age of examinations do not remember that she had any son at all, 
Yet Queen Anne, or, to be more accurate, the Princess Anne, 
was the mother of seventeen children, of whom only one survived 
to the age of eleven. This was the little Duke of Gloucester. A 
servant of the Duke, a Welshman, named Jenkin Lewis, wrote a 
little memoir of the child, which is now very rare, or, rather, not 
to be obtained at all. Macaulay, “who had seen almost everything 
which related to the reign of William III., never mentions it,’ 
though Macaulay lived for many years at Holly Lodge, near Camden 
House, where the little Duke of Gloucester passed most of his limited 
time in this world. Mr. W. J. Loftie has just reprinted Jenkin 
Lewis's tract, with a brief introduction. ‘The little book has a 
pathetic sort of interest; the details of the young Duke's life are 
quaint and amusing, and, as there are but two hundred and 
fifty copies of the volume (published by Mr. Stanford), the fresh 
edition is likely soon to become as scarce as the old one. As the 
book cannot come into the hands of many readers, we propose to 
gre a brief account of the adventures of “Le Trés Puissant 
oa »’ as the child was called when he received the Garter in 
1695. 


William, Duke of Gloucester, was born on the 24th July, 
1689. He was a child of that stormy year of the Revolution, 
when the Princess Anne chose to follow her husband and the 
Tising sun rather than to go with her father and the declining 
luminary of the House of Stuart. The baby was a very weakly 
child, and most people forecast his early fate. His first ex- 
periences of life took the shape of “ convulsion-fits,” and “all 
encouragement was offered for any one who could find a remedy 
for convulsion-fits.” Though these were the days of Dr. 
Radcliffe, a belief in amateur physicians seems to have 
the minds of the Royal mts. Just as in a fairy tale, when 
the King offers half his kingdom to the person who will heal his 
daughter, people crowded to Court with their private nostrums. 
“Among the countrywomen that attended, Mrs Pack, the wife 
of @ Quaker, came from Kingston Wick, with a young child in her 
arms of a month old, to speak of a remedy which had restored 
her children.” Prince George chancing to observe that the wife 
of a Quaker was a healthy-looking wonian, Mrs. Pack was ap- 

inted to be the Prince’s nurse. The Prince recovered from his 

ts, the nurse it was that died—some years later. On this sad 
occasion the Duke of Gloucester. displayed his early possession of 
a Royal quality. “The Queen asked him if he was not sorry that 
nurse was dead. He said ‘ No, madam,’ for at this early age 

he had the faculty of forgetting even his greatest favourites when 
out of sight.” In this trait Mr. Goldwin Smith will recognize the 
innate rascality and instinctive selfishness of princes. The Duke, 
after recovering from his convulsive fits, was carried, for the 
Country air, tomy Lord Craven’s house at Kensington Gravel Pits, 
Somewhat later Camden House was taken, and the Prince was 
ven out in a coach drawn by horses “which were no larger 
than a oe mastiff.” In 1693 he suffered from an ague ; 
but Dr. Radeliffe prescribed the Jesuit’s Powder (quinine), of 


-accoutred with paper caps and wooden swor 


which the Duke took large quantities “most manfally.” His 
earliest articulate words, it is interesting to philologists to 
learn, were monosyllabic radicals, Gig and Dy, the latter 
of which we feel certain that many students will connect 
with the Aryan Dyaus, But it appears, on Mr. Jenkin 
Lewis's evidence, that Dy was only short for Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
maid, Lewis now observed in the Duke a truly Royal love for 
horses and drums, For the remainder of his eleven years his 
Royal Highness incessantly played at soidiers, and displayed a 
becoming ambition and martial temperament. For what were 
Princes born but the glorious game of war? The little Duke 
could conceive of no more noble exercise, and (after a brief interval 
of wishing to be a carpenter or a smith) was drilling his 
servant’s sons, and planning fortifications, and vapouring with 
sword and pistol, day long. The faitiful Lewis told him 
anecdotes of Caesar, Alexander, and other martialists, and even 
learned fortification, to win the favour of the little Duke. 
But Dr. Prat, the boy’s tutor, was jealous, and himself took up 
the study of military engineering, “which did not so properly 
belong to his office, or his cloth, and thereby deprived another of 
the opportunity of being employed.” This unclerical action of 
Dr. Prat’s chagrined the faithful Jenkin, and he withdrew from 
the life of a Court to the service of a French merchant in Roan, 
as he spells Rouen. But this is anticipating the course of his 
narrative. 

The little Duke’s first guards were twenty boys from Kensington, 

is. In 1694 he was 
breeched, and, being displeased with the fit of his garments, 
ordered his guards ‘ to put the taylor on the wooden horse, which 
stood in the presence room, for the punishment of offenders, as is 
usual in martial law.” At this time his Royal Highness’s toes 
“ turned out as naturally as if he had really been taught to do so,” 
a grace which charmed all who were acquainted with his person. 
Though active and lively, he was always ailing, and seems never 
to have been able to go up and down stairs without help. At one 
time he conceived that he could go nowhere without two people 
to hold him, and he persisted ia this fancy till his father ex- 
plained to him, and illustrated with cuts, the nature and properties 
of the birch. But this seems to have been the only time that he 
was whipped, and his poor little life was a happy one enough. 
The Queen quarrelled with Princess Anne in a sisterly way, and de- 
[re her of her guard. The little Duke, who was exercising 
is boy soldiers at Kensington, ventured to tell her Majesty “‘ that 
his mamma once had guards, but had none now,’ which, it was 
said, surprised the Queen a good deal.” The King gave the boys 
twenty guineas ; and, sad to tell, these Preetorians waxed wanton. 
“They were very rude, presuming upon their being soldiers; and 
would challenge men, and fall on many people as they came to 
and from Kensington to London, which caused many complaints.” 
Such are the defects of the military character and the dangers of 
a standing army. At that time the “Scots Dragoons” were re- 
viewed by the King in Hyde Park. “They were as good troops,” 
says Jenkin, “as ever I saw; with caps, and fuzees, and great 
basket-hilted swords, very long.” The Duke observed these swords 
with interest, and commanded his cutler to make him a claymore, 
with which he would “ swagger about the presence room.” With 
these martial tastes the little Duke combined an unaffected aver- 
sion to the exercises of religion, which, says Bishop Burnet, “ he 
understood beyond imagination”; nor could he ts induced to 
attend family prayers. The Church, therefure, lost less than the 
Army, it may be, by his death. His memory was good, but he 
mainly used it in learning the terms of war by land and sea. He 
even thought out a very notable stratagem whereby to disconcert 
boarders in a naval battle. “When we are at sea,” he would 
observe, “I will cannonade my enemies and then lie by; so make 
them believe they may board us. I will send a boy up to the top- 
masts to let fall from thence a bag of pease, that when the enemy 
came to board us they will fall down by means of the pease, and 
Iand my men will rush from the corners of the ship and cut 
them to pieces.” In this young general’s opinion, the countries 
which a British commander should aim at subduing are France, 
Hungary, and Turkey. Had he lived, he meant to conquer them 
in detail, nor has the feat yet been accomplished by the forces of 
the House of Hanover, now happily settled on the throne which 
the young Duke did not survive to occupy. When invested with the 
Garter he said, “ Lewis, if I fight any more battles, I will give 
harder blows now than ever.” And he really thought, by being 
Knight of the Garter, he ought to become braver and stouter than 
heretofore. 

But, alas! the “Trés haut, Trés Puissant, et Trés Illustre 
Prince, Guillaume,” grew no stouter. The ceremonial of his 
eleventh birthday, July 24, 1700, left him “ fatigu’d and indis- 

‘d.” On the 26th he was hot and feverish. They bled and 

listered the child, and he died in a delirium on the 30th of July. 
His funeral was stately, and was attended by Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, his tutor-in-chief. It had been arranged that Burnet, 
while acting as tutor, should spend no less than ten days yearly 
in his diocese. “ Such,” says Mr. Loftie, “were the notions pre- 
valent at the beginning of the eighteenth century as to the duties 
of the episcopal office.” Burnet could return to them now. He 
had the Psalms, Proverbs, and Gospels to this careless little 
Prince, and had for two years conversed with him about geography, 
and “the forms of government in every country, with the inte- 
rests and trade of that country, and what was both good and bad 
init. . . . The last thing I explained to him was the Gothic 
constitution, and the beneliciary and feudal laws.” Possibly al} 
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that learning wearied the child, yet he seems to have preserved 
his lively spirit to the end. He made his little mots, which the 
faithful Jenkin quotes, and appears to have been a sturdy young 
Prince in his mental habit, though weak of body. It is pleasant 
to read of his brief life, “an endless imitation” of the ways of 
kings. A harmless, bloodless soldier ; a despot, who only scolded 
his maids; a child, dwelling always in fantasy, and rehearsing for 
the great comedy in which he was never to play, his story is more 
touching, we think, than fictitious romances about the deaths of 
precocious infants. Mr. Loftie’s little volume is one that Thackeray 
would have delighted in; it is like a Royal version of Dr. John 
Brown's Pet Marjory, and we almost regret that, as at present 
published, the book can reach so few people. 


THE PHYLLOXERA CONGRESS AT BORDEAUX. 


| ee postponement of the Congress from the beginning of 
September proved somewhat unfortunate for those who had 
come from a distance to attend it. The vintage had long been 
over, and the opportunity was wanting of seeing one of the most 
palpable evidences of the ravages wrought by the Phylloxera in 
vineyards attacked by it as compared with those at present un- 
touched. The practised eye of an expert recognizes its presence 
in a moment on the diseased plants. But for a stranger, unless 
matters are very bad indeed, and the vines are actually moribund, 
it is easy enough to confound actual unhealthiness with the natural 
tints of the foliage in autumn. Nor are the small galls usually 
found on the leaves in France, which in the case of the vines of 
America, and too often those of English gardens, are so significant 
asymptom. A disadvantage of a different kind was the detestable 
weather which usually visits Bordeaux in October. The dull 
lowering clouds distilled an irritating drizzle through the hot 
steamy air, and this scarcely intermitted during the whole week, 
except to be varied by sharp gusts of rain driving in from the 
Atlantic. Under more favourable circumstances Bordeaux would 
be impressive. Nothing can be more unlike an ordinary seaport 
than the splendid curve of its quays, lined with handsome houses 
and stately public buildings. But this external magnificence by 
no means compensated for the discomfort of hotels infested with 
mosquitoes and the squalid dinginess of the Alhambra, in which 
alone, apparently, it was possible to find a room of sufficient size 
for the meetings. 

The International title given to the Congress implied little more, 
probably, than a concurrence in an unmeaning fashion. A Society 
does not become international because foreigners are occasionally 
present at its meetings, or even make communications to it. A 
few foreign representatives were present at Bordeaux, but the 

ctical value of the deliberations of the Congress will undoubtedly 
epend on the fact that it was essentially a gathering of local men 
intensely in earnest in combating an enemy which to many of 
them menaces nothing short of absolute ruin, or at least of total 
loss of future income. A vague scheme for international action 
was brought forward at an early meeting only to be promptly 
— to a Committee for report, and subsequently summarily 
rejected. 

oy he scene of the nocturnal revels of the bourgeoisie Bordelaise is 
in the outskirts of the city. The great ballroom, all but unpro- 
vided with external windows, was lighted throughout the week 
with gas. But the available space was thronged, and it would 
be ditiicult to imagine a more curious spectacle than the open- 
ing meeting, when M. Lalande, the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, appeared in the musicians’ gallery, which for the 
occasion had been turned into a tribune, to deliver his address in 
the presence of the Cardinal-Archbishop and all the official nota- 
bilities of the Gironde. The proceedings of the meeting had been 
skilfully organized beforehand. Committees had been appointed to 
collect information and report to the Congress on the principal heads 
of discussion, As the result showed, considerable tact had been 
used in arranging the matters of debate, so as to keep those to the 
end on which anything like controversy might be expected; and 
it is probable that the whole proceedings will possess much more 
practical usefulness than usually results from such gatherings. 

Every one is now aware that the two great districts of Phylloxera 
infection in France centre round Marseilles and Bordeaux. In the 
latter case the mischief is to a great extent confined to the north 
bank of the Garonne. Dordogne and the eastern part of the 
Gironde have been ravaged, and in large districts of Charente 
Inférieure and Charente the vine has been practically exter- 
minated. The latter department was the principal seat of 
cultivation of the strong white wines used in the manufacture 
of brandy. The stony soil of the hill-sides is all but useless for 
any other purpose, and the ravages of the Pbylloxera have simply 
destroyed the means of livelihood of the small proprietors. On 
the low-lying lands matters have been scarcely so bad, as it has 
been possible to grow other crops, which, however, at the best are 
but an inadequate substitute fur the lucrative culture which they 
have rep . Hitherto, however, the Médoc, the curious spit of 
land running northwards between the Garonne and the sea—a 
district which will be for ever memorable as the seat of pro- 
duction of the finest products of viticultural art—has com- 
paratively escaped. ut the proprietors have now thoroughly 
grasped the fact that they have only a period of respite; the 
march of the inexorable Phylloxera cannot be stayed; and if the 
consumption of fine wine is still to be preserved amongst 


amenities of life, the day of grace, which will be so soon past. 
must be utilized to the utmost. The wine-growers of the Charente 
have borne the brunt of the battle. While the campaign against 
the Phylloxera was being organized they saw their property dis. 
appear before their eyes; amidst the conflict of uncertain reme- 
dies, the real value of which only experience could determine 
they hesitated in inaction. But it is not impossible that their 
sacrifice may be the salvation of the Médoc. The Congress has 
had the merit of laying before a large body of vine-cultivators 
the best information which the combined experience of practical 
men and scientific experts can afford; and certainly, if assiduous 
attention at meetings prolonged, with short intervals, from half. 
past eight in the morning till nearly midnight counts for any. 
thing, the trouble taken will not have been wasted. In England, 
congresses are seldom more than opportunities for somewhat 
ponderous dissipation, for which the reading of papers is little 
more than an excuse. But at Bordeaux matters were very dif- 
ferent ; dissipation there was none, and the speakers who turned 
out, in full evening dress, at the English breakfast-time to speak 
by murky gaslight never failed in receiving the attention of a large 
audience, sometimes almost too vivacious in its interest, 

The Reports of the Committees, which had spent some time in 
visiting various districts of the South—where trial had been made 
of different remedial methods—were printed, and distributed 
during the meetings, These methods may be divided into two 
groups—those which have for their object to free the vines from 
the parasite which infests them, and those which seek to cultivate 
the vine under conditions which render it independent of its 
attacks. Methods of the former kind are, of course, the earliest in 
date, and they are still not without their strenuous supporters, 
Those who have advocated particular expedients—doubtless at the 
moment the best that soa be adopted—come at last to feel a 
kind of vested interest in them and a sort of jealousy at their 
supersession. But, apart from this, the advocates of what, 
it must be feared, is at the best but a palliative method 
of treatment, have a very natural ground for anxiety on 
their side. A very slight study of the conditions of vine- 
culture in the more valuable vineyards is sufficient to reveal 
the fact that the growth of what may be termed high-bred 
vines is a singularly artificial matter, the conditions of which 
are most delicately balanced. One of the greatest difficulties 
of vine-growing is tu determine the particular kind out of the 
immense number known (the mere catalogue of which forms a 
volume), which is suited to the soil and physical conditions of a 
particular locality, and it is not unusual to tind in the same vine- 
yard a vine which bears abundantly on one side of a road, un- 

roductive and all but sterile on the other. Quite apart from the 

hylloxera much money has been lost by planting vines without 
previously ascertaining the kinds which are likely to succeed. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the cultivator should wish 
to do anything rather than interfere with the vines themselves 
when their produce is a valuable wine. 

The Phylloxera (which, it may be remarked, is an insect not 
very remotely allied to the aphides of our gardens) is capable of 
leading in different stages both an underground and an aerial life. 
During the former it attacks the ends of the minute fibres of the 
roots, producing at first small but very characteristic gall-like 
swellings upon them, and finally bringing about their decay and 
death. The vine endeavours to repair the loss by putting out a 
fresh crop of rootlets, and these succumb in their turn. But this 
reparation is at the expense of the plant’s reserve of nutriment, 
which should properly be directed to the support of its annual 
growth of grape-bearing shoots. The Phylloxera kills the vine 
therefore by a slow but inevitable process of depletion. As the injury 
proceeds the rootlets are all destroyed ; the insects migrate to the 
older roots, upon which they are visible to the naked eye as a fine 
sulphur-like dust. Many of the smaller cultivators uave hitherto 
been content to endeavour to feed the starving vines with increased 
supplies of manure, a course of procedure which finds no support 
from the Congress Reports. “ The most stimulating manures and 
the most assiduous cultivation may retard somewhat the ultimate 
destruction of the infected vine, but cannot in the end arrest it.” 
The Phylloxera may, however, be killed, and one of the most 
effective methods is to drown it by irrigating the vineyards during 
the wiuter. This method, even where it can be practised, is not 
without difficulties. Some vines are thrown by it too early into 
leaf, with the result that the flowers do not properly expand and 
the crop is correspondingly dimiuished. Nor, inasmuch as the 
vines still remain open to tresh invasions, is it sufficient to confine 
the operation to a single year; it must be frequently renewed, and 
this where the water has to be pumped on to the land is a serious 
item of expenditure. But in the vast majority of French vine- 
yards the remedy is inapplicable, as the vineyards cannot be 
tlooded; where, however, it can be done (especially with river 
water which enriches the soil as well), the excellence of the 
results was attested by numerous speakers. 

‘The various insecticides, the use of which has been urged by the 
Commission of the French Academy, besides being supported by 
State subventions, next passed under review. Of these, sulpho- 
carbonate of potassium appears to be admitted to be the best ; but 
the cost is considerable, and apparently altogether beyond the 
means of cultivators who aim at producing nothing more than 
ordinary table wine. Bisulphide of carbon is more economical, but 
its use is not without risks; apart from fatal accidents to the 
workpeople, if its application is followed by rain, the pores of the 
soil become clogged, the bisulphide is not dissipated through the 
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soil, tat remzins too long in contact with the roots in too concen- 
trated a state, and the vines are killed. A more fatal defect in the 
application of this particular class of remedies is that in the 

rer and more stony soils they appear to be inefficacious, and 
even under the most favourable circumstances it is necessary to 
repeat them annually. Professor Mouillefert, who is the official 
acvocate of the treatment of the Phylloxera by chemical insecti- 
cides, attended the Congress, and was not altogether in accord with 
the conclusions of the Committee. But he somewhat weakened 
his position by contending that the Phylloxera, by raising the 
price of wine, was rather a benefit to the proprietors than an 
evil—a line of argument which was by no means to the taste 
of the audience. 

The most important discussions were those of the concluding 
meetings, which were occupied with the questions raised by the 
Report of the second Committee, the object of whose labours was 
to examine the conditions under which the culture of the yine 
could be continued in the face of the attacks of the Phylloxera. 
This apparently is possible for the European vine on very sandy 
soils, a point which was admitted without dispute; the effect of 
this will be to carry the culture of the vine nearer to the sea than 
formerly, and materially to raise the value of large tracts of land 
jn the districts of the Landes and elsewhere which have hitherto 
deen regarded as all but worthless, When, however, the question 
of American vines was reached the proceedings became much 
more animated, and, with a less skilful chairman, would have 
probably drifted into hopeless disorder. The whole subject has so 
recently been brought before the readers of this journal in a 
review of the remarkable papers of the Duchess of Fitz-James 
that it is not necessary to explain the facts at any length. As is 
well known, the American species of vine (which are altogether 
distinct from the European) can tolerate the attacks of the 
Phylloxera without injury. This has largely been taken ad- 
yautage of in the southern districts round Marseilles, as_ well 
as in Languedoc. American vines are either used as “direct 

roducers” of wine or as stocks on which the European 
Finds are grafted. The former fact might well be regarded with 
dismay if there were any chance of the produce of American vines 
coming into immediate competition with the finer produce of the 
European. Even in America the wine made from American grapes 
rouses anything rather than enthusiasm. The vines of Lurope 
have been the insensible growth of centuries of development; they 
are as much products of art as a violin. American vines in the 
nature of things are nearer to their uncivilized state, and one 
might as well place a tom-tom in the hands of a Joachim as offer 
American vines to the wine-growers of the Médoc to replace 
those they now cultivate. 

The vast bulk of the wine produced in France is intended 
for daily ordinary consumption; of this the supply is no longer 
sufficient even for the needs of the country, At present the 
wine which has most deteriorated is the vin ordinawre; on the 
inn tables of the South one too often tinds, instead of a wholesome 
vin du pays, a horrible fluid known to the initiated as vin de 
-sucre, which is made by adding sugar and as much water to the 
marc as wine has been expressed from it, and then fermenting 
again. No one seems to have thought of this device till the 
Phylloxera came; bué in a country where even the children of 
peasants refuse to drink water, it is the only way in which an ade- 
quate supply of anything in the semblance of wine can now be kept 
up. The American vines which are most in favour as “ direct pro- 
ducers” are the Jacquez and the Herbemont ; these are varieties 
of Vitis estivalis, the fruit of which is destitute of the “ foxy” 
taste so nauseous in Vitis Labrusca, In the exhibition held in rooms 
adjoining the Congress, branches laden with grapes were shown of 
the Jacquez which the spies might have brought from the 
Promised Land. ‘The wine made from it is thought to have great 
merits on account of its depth of colour and richness in alcohol. 
The specimens shown at the Congress, however, can only be 
described as resembling mulberry juice diluted with vinegar. 
Wine made from Herbemont grapes is said to be inferior to 
Jacquez in strength, and more delicate—a description which, 
tested by experience, seemed so far true that it resembled Jacquez 
with the greater part of the mulberry juice omitted. 

Both the Jacquez and the Herbemont are put to more legitimate 
aise as stocks for grafting the European vines. The Jacquez answers 
well for this purpose in the South, and its range of successful culti- 
vation corresponds with that of the olive. In the South-West it is 
not to be depended on, and the Herbemont takesits place. But the 
chief reliance seems to be placed on the Riparia variety of Vitis cordi- 
fola. The vine-growers of the Girondeseemed at first rather disposed 
to regard the enthusiasm for grafting shown by those of the South 
with hesitation, if not impatience. And the merits and demerits 
of American stocks have even in some extraordinary way got mixed 
up with purely political questions. But it was impossible to 
watch the progress of the often excited debates withuut feeling 
that the American stocks were steadily gaining ground. The 
Present condition of the vineyards of the Médoc is a thing to 
be as little tampered with as possible. The ultimate fate of 
Venice is probably to lapse to ruin, not by the crumbling of its 
palaces, but by the decay of the piles on which they are built; 
yet the foundations may be renewed, but the palaces never. The 
vines of the Médoc are in a similar predicament ; but if their roots 
an be replaced with others which have an immunity from 
Phylloxera, the vines may still, there is good reason to hope, pro- 
duce their wines unaltered on the old vineyards. The stocks 
which it is proposed to employ bear grapes themselves which have 


no foxy taste, and the possible risk of injuring the delicate quali- 
ties of the world-famed wines by contamination from the stock seems 
to excite little apprehension, The only open question is the 
effect on the yield, and in this respect diametrically opposite 
opinions have been expressed. On the one hand, appeal is made 
to the general experience that grafting increases productiveness, 
while on the other the result of actual experiment is said to 
that in the case of the vine the yield is diminished. On the whole 
it can hardly be doubted that the Bordeaux Congress has done mach 
to settle the indecision as to the Phylloxera policy of France in the 
future, and the members were not tardy in admitting their in- 
debtedness to the enterprise of the Duchess of Fitz-James and*to 
the labours of Professor Planchon in showing them the way. 


IVAN TURGUENIEF. 


fr ype is at present staying in this country a guest who is 
not only the greatest writer of fiction ever produced by 
Russia, but also one of the greatest of living European novelists, 
Ivan Serguéevich Turguenief. His visit may be taken as an 
occasion for saying a few words about his works, especially as 
regards their tone and drift. We will take it for granted that 
they are well known to our readers. It is true that the English 
translations'of his novels have not obtained among us the wide 
circulation which they have gained in America, where a series of 
many volumes devoted to his writings has been published (Henry 
Holt & Uo., New York). Lut it may safely be asserted that, in 
those of our households in which real culture is to be found, 
there will a full appreciation of Mr. Turgueniet’s admirable work 
be found also. 

Within certain limits Mr. Turgueniefis now acknowledged 
throughout Europe as reigning supreme. Now that we have lost 
Balzac, Thackeray, George Sand, George Eliot, and, among others, 
that fine writer whose method Mr. Turgueniefs closely resembles— 
Prosper Mérimée—there exist but few writers who can com- 
pete with the Russian novelist in his powet of raising the veil 
which hides from the outer world the secrets of a man’s inner 
life, of bringing to light the obscure springs which regulate or 
disturb his career, and more especially of tracing the blind paths 
which are so apt to mslead in that dark forest to which a 
Russian proverb compares a maiden’s heart, Tis characters 
are nO mere wax-work figures, “ painfully” elaborated into a 
simulation of life. They live and move and breathe, as a Russian 
folk-song might say, “with an heroic breath.” In this point 
Mr. Turguenief stands high above some careful psychological 
analysts, who in the most creditable manner dissect and poke 
and pry and weigh. Their results deserve respect, but it re- 
sembles that which we pay to a corpse. Their tigures are like 
the slain heroes in the Russian folk-tales on which the resusci- 
tating Water of Life has produced its first effect. Sprinkled over 
the mangled remains of the dead man, it at once consolidates his 
scattered fragments, healing every wound and obliterating every 
blemish. But it is not till a second operation is performed by 
the dispenser of the magic balm that the corpse becomes a living 
man. Fully alive are the men and women with whom Mr. 
Turguenief bas made us acquaivted. And so lovable are many 
of them that we often forget the skill of the artist and the 
beauty of his art, thinking only of the sorrows and successes of 
the men, the grace and charm of the women, whom he has added 
to the list of our unknown friends. If to these merits are added 
those which he possesses as the wielder of a style unrivalled for 
delicacy and seldom equalled in force, it will be easy to see that 
in his own field he stands alone. If any one is inclined to dispute 
this conclusion, let bim turn fora proof of Mr. Turguenief’s power to 
the scene (‘‘ Father and Sons”) in which the dying Bazarof, that 
modern Russian Titan, closes ‘is eyes on the world for which he 
had hoped to do so much, but in behalf of which he can now do 
nothing but ‘die decently,” and his distracted parents fall down 
together “ with their faces to the ground, exactly like two lambs ” 

says the old servant-maid), “like two lambs in the heat of the 
ay.” Ur let him read those most tragic of pages in which is 
described the funeral of the poor girl (* The Unhappy One”), 
brought to an untimely end by the slow but steady torture to 
which she is subjected by her unrelenting stepfather, who scatters 
the dust oyer the coflin to which his cruelty has reduced her 
“ with the air of a man who is stoning an enemy.” If it be the 
perfection of delicacy and grace of which he desires a speci- 
men, let him take those chapters in which Liza (“ Nichée de 
Gentilshommes ”), one of the most charming of all characters of 
fiction, takes leave of the room in which so much of her calm and 
contented childhood and youth has been past, setting all thin 
in order, giving each flower a caressing touch, and doing ail 
“deliberately, quietly, with a kind of sweet and tranquil earnest- 
ness in the expression of her face,” after haying made up her 
mind to devote the rest of her days to the convent in which he 
whom she had loved so tenderly, from whom only an undeserved 
disaster had parted her, sees her once as she crosses from choir to 
choir, passing close beside him, ‘ passing onward steadily, 
with the quick but silent step of a nun, and not looking at 
him.” Seldom hus a sadder termination to a story been written, 


' and yet it does not leave behind it a painful impression. The 


sadness is not of a depressing nature. Rather is it elevating and 
ennobling, akin to the sort of melancholy solace inspired by tho 
sight of a calm and grand autumnal sunset, For Mr, Turguenief 
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never wantonly and unnecessarily harrows the feelings of his readers. 
If he wishes to touch their hearts, he produces the desired effeet, 
not by the vulgar means which lie at the door of every literary 
surgeon or undertaker, but by appeals to their highest sympathies. 
Even when he was most in earnest and least in hope, when he 
began to call attention by his “ Notes of a Sportsman,” in the time 
of the Emperor Nicholas, to the sad condition of the enthralled 
mops of Russia, he never resorted to such descriptions of the 

out or the dungeon as form a great part of the “ properties” 
bs the inferior dramatists who have brought similar subjects on 

stage. 

This reticence, this self-restraint on his part, greatly enhances 
the charm of his work. Scarcely any other novelist has been 
able to produce such marked results by such simple means, to 
produce a striking portrait by so few strokes. Take as an instance 
of his extraordinary faculty of rapid and correct sketching, the 
figure of Lenom, the German music-master, in “ Liza.” The poor old 
artist has but a very small part to play, and but seldom emerges 
from the background. But he can never be forgotten by any one 
who has read that story aright. What has been said of Mr. 
Turguenief’s figure-pieces applies equally to his landscapes. A 
few words serve to bring vividly before our eyes the scenes through 
which move the characters of his tales—-the level plain, green in 
spring, and golden in autumn, and white in winter ; the steep bank 
leading down to the slow river; the “dreamy” forest, with its 
columned aisles, In the same way his village or town interiors are 
rendered by the fewest of touches more distinctly and permanently 
visible than the majority of similar pictures on which the labour 
of long hours has been lavished. Of one other charm of his works, 
their exquisite felicity of diction, it is useless to speak here. It 
can only be appreciated by those who can read them in the 
original Russian. 

e have already assumed that our readers are familiar with 

Mr. Turguenief’s principal works. Almost all that he has 
written has been translated into French and German, And in 
America lish translations have been published of “ Fathers 
and Sons,” “Smoke,” “ Dmitry Roudine,” and “ Spring Floods,” 
as well as reprints of versions which had previously appeared in 
England, including those of “Liza,” “On the Eve,” and some 
short pieces. So that there is but small excuse for any one’s 
remaining stolidly ignorant of some of the finest work which any 
novelist ever produced. It is to be hoped that the trans- 
lator to whom Mr. Turguenief has confided the translation of some 
of his most exquisite tales will soon be able to accomplish his 
task. Among their number may be ey mentioned “ Faust,” 
that wondrous study of the new world opened by the perusal of 
Goethe's work before the astonished gaze of a girl who had been 
brought up in as complete an ignorance of fiction, whether in prose 
or verse, as was enjoyed in the matter of reading and writing by 
the heroine of the ‘ Golden Butterfly ”; and “ Moomoo,” the story 
of a deaf and dumb giant of a man who cared for nothing in the 
world but his dog, and was compelled to kill it because it first 
despised and then disturbed the great lady whose house-porter he 
was—a story in reference to which Mr. Carlyle said to the 
resent writer, “I think it is the most beautiful and most touch- 

g story I ever read.” Of the immense amount of light thrown 
upon recent events in Russia by Mr. Turguenief’s later works, 
beginning with “Fathers and Sons,” and ending for the present 
with “Virgin Soil,” it is unnecessary to speak. That has been 
universally acknowledged. Still more will the dark places of 
revolutionary Russia be illumined when his forthcoming novel 
4mm in which he proposes to show how great a gulf divides 

e Socialism of Russia from that of Western Europe. But we 
will not now touch upon any vexed question. 

We have said something about Mr. Turguenief’s merits as an 
artist. We will now devote a few lines to his moral teaching, 
Seldom has there lived a writer of fiction whose work has been 
from first to last at once so lofty and so pure. With the subtlety 
of a French novelist he has combined the healthy and vigorous 
humanity of such writers of our own as Scott or Thackeray, 
And therefore his works may be as highly valued for their moral 
as for their esthetic merits. One fault has sometimes been laid 
to their charge, that of being over sad. It is true that the 
Slavonic melancholy often casts a shade over their scenes, and 
their melodies are, like Russian folk-songs, frequently set in a 
minor key. But that Mr. Turguenief is a genuine humourist, 
capable of exciting the healthiest of laughter, can never be 
doubted by any one who has read his tale called “ The Dog,” 
which has been translated in Temple Bar, or his as yet untrans- 
lated dramatic sketch entitled “‘ A Breakfast at the House of the 
Marshal of the Nobility.” 

We will conclude with a few words about the translations of 
Mr. Turguenief’s works. Those in German are usually quite 
faithful, but are sometimes a little ag Me style. Those in 
French are for the most part excellent, having been executed 
under the author's eye. But some of the English versions 
are as bad as bad can be, The translation of “ Smoke” from 
the French, which appeared in 1868, was probably the worst 
version of any book ever made. It is a rare book now, having, 
we believe, been suppressed in consequence of a single shot fired 
by one of our contemporaries. As specimens of its merits the 
following may be taken :—“ Au fond, c'est un imbécile,” appeared 
in English as “ He is quite a child, at the bottom”; and where 
the author said that his charming heroine, in consequence of her 
long troubles, “ avait un peu maigri,” the translator made him 
declare that she had “ grown a little stouter.” But perhaps the 


greatest outrage on the part of « translator from whieh Mr, 
Turguenief has ever suffered was committed by the English trans. 
lator of “On the Eve.” Of this particular version a Russian 
critic remarked that it was a model of everything which 
a good translator should avoid; and no wonder, considering that 
the book swarms with such abominations as the amplifying of the 
words, exactly characteristic in their simplicity, “ the larks sang, 
the quails called,” into “the larks were singing above them, and 
the chant of birds was to be heard all around,” and such utter 
blunders as the statement that a sculptor, who really jumped up 
and kicked himself three times behind, “ bent his knee three times, 
each time touching the ground with his forehead.” But the un- 
kindest of all the translator's offences was this. Mr. Turguenief 
describes his enthusiastic heroine as suddenly discovering one 
morning that she was in love. In spite of the sunlight, he goes 
on to say, she suddenly opened her arms and exclaimed, “ Oh ! if 
he only loves me!” ‘The translating “ traitor” makes him affirm 
that the young lady, “ unabashed by the light that shone in upon 
her—threw otf the clothes.” The force of bathos could no further 
go. The American reprint of this precious production claims, on 
its title-page, to be provided “with amendments.” But this 
almost splendidly mendacious passage remains unamended. The 
explanation of the blunder seems to be that the translator mistook 
the Russian word obyatie, “ embrace,” for odeyalo, ‘‘ a counter- 

e.” They both begin with the same letter. England owes 
Mr. Turguenief amends for suc} an outrage. We trust that his 
present visit to our shores may serve to efface its memory. 


THE DRAINAGE OF THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 


d yg researches, published two years ago, of Professor Klebs of 
Prag, and Protessor Tommasi-Crudeli of Rome, on the nature 
and origin of malarious fever have not only proved of importance 
in the development of the germ-theory of disease, but suggest his- 
torical questions of the greatest interest, towards the solution of 
which some steps have already been taken. In the current number 
of the Practitioner there is a most instructive paper by Professor 
Tommasi-Crudeli, summing up the results of former publications 
on the nature of the microscopic plant by which malaria is pro- 
duced, and discussing more fully the historical side of the matter. 
How is it that the Campagna, now so deserted, was once popu- 
lous? How is it that it was not merely inhabited by _ who 
could live nowhere else, but that it was studded with the villas of 
wealthy Roman proprietors, who chose for their places of recrea- 
tion spots now shunned as the worst haunts of disease? The 
question has often been asked, but till lately no answer has been 
offered which rested on any basis of fact or science. The answers 
were all guesses, because they were made, first, in ignorance of 
the true nature of the disease itself against which the ancient in- 
habitants of the Campagna contrived to struggle with success, and, 
secondly, before any sutticient excavations had been made to show 
whether, as has been conjectured, there was in old times a com- 
lete system of drainage of which the outward traces are now lost. 
he transfer of the seat of Government from Florence to Rome, 
and the consequent extension and partial rebuilding of the new 
capital, have caused many new excavations to be made inside the 
city itself. Outside the walls the same thing has happened. Many of 
the landed proprietors are now busy on improvements, in the course 
of which new tacts as to the soil and drainage of the Campagna have 
come to light; and, besides this, various excavations have been 
undertaken with the direct object of sclving a problem which has. 
now a practical as well as an archeological interest. If the 
Campagna was habitable and fertile in the days of the Romans, 
there is hope that it may be made so again. The economic gain 
to Italy, could this be done, would be enormous, not only from the 
vast spaces which would then be reclaimed to cultivation, but 
from the thousands of human lives saved from death or perma- 
nent enfeeblement. Malaria is often fatal; but even a slight 
attack, as any one who has suffered from it knows to his cost, may 
be for years a serious injury to the constitution, and may diminish 
by a heavy percentage, even when a man looks outwardly healthy, 
his number of Weer bo throughout the year. 
The researches of Protessor Kiebs and Professor Tommasi- 
Crudeli, now generally accepted by the medical profession, 
established that malaria is due to a specific microscopic plant 
which exists in the soil of certain districts and floats in 
the atmosphere above it, This plant, when inhaled and ab- 
sorbed, finds in the human body conditions favourable for its 
growth and reproduction, and it prospers and multiplies at the 
expense of the organism in which it dwells. The mode of com- 
bating it is twofold—first, to find suitable and, if possible, 
inexpensive remedies for it and prophylactics against it; and 
secondly, to prevent, if possible, its generation and multiplication 
in the soil itself. The conditions necessary for its development 
have been found to be—first, a temperature of not less than 
60° to 70° Fahrenheit; secondly, a moderate, but not excessive, 
degree of permanent humidity; and, thirdly, a free supply of oxy- 
gen. “ The absence of any one of these three conditions is sufficient 
to arrest or render impossible the development and multiplication 
of this organism.” It is necessary to clear our minds from the old 
rejudice that malaria exists only, or even chiefly, in marshy soil. 
he Campagna, as it happens, is not really marshy. Professor 
Tommasi-Crudeli is of opinion that, speaking seagi, two-thirds 
of the malaria-stricken districts in Italy are situated on heights. 
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“Sometimes,” he says, “the surface of these districts is com- 
pletely dry during summer, but the production of malaria 
jn them goes on just the same, provided they are kept moist below 
the surface by special conditions of the subsoil, and the air can 
reach the or crevices in This 
precisel the ition o greater of the rising groun 
of Rome.” Further the direct action of 
of the air is so necessary to the development of the plant 
the most pestilential marshes become the 
goil is completely covered by water. Pavements, buildings, and 
the like, may act in the same way and arrest the development of 
the plant by cutting off the necessary supply of oxygen. But if, 
even after the lapse of years or of centuries, communication with 
the outer air is restored, while the other conditions remain the 
same, the soil recovers its noxious properties. Again, a very 
moderate amount of moisture suffices to evoke malaria, when other 
conditions are favourable, as is shown by the fact that malarious 
districts may be safely inhabited during a very hot and dry 
summer, but that the first shower of rain is followed by an out- 
break of the disease. Here, in fuct, lies the practical knot of the 
uestion. If a large, instead of only a small, amount of water 
were requisite for the development of these germs, the problem 
would be comparatively simple, for any ordinary system of drain- 
would meet the case. “ Neither hygienists,” says Professor 
Toumasi-Orudeli, “ nor engineers have as yet faced the problem 
from this point of view ; for all medical schools are still dominated 
by the paludine prejudice, namely, by the idea that malaria is pro- 
duced exclusively in marshes or in localities analogous to marshes, 
The natural consequence of this prejudice has been the concentra- 
tion of the attention of those who have tried tu hinder the pro- 
duction of malaria upon marshy localities. They have completely 
ignored, or at most have y recognized, the most important 
part of the problem of disinfection—namely, the disinfection of 
malarial districts which are not, and never have been, marshy.” 

The Roman Campagna, which, when seen from a distance, 
presents the appearance of a vast level expanse, is in fact, as those 
who have walked or driven over it will remember, very far from 
being a plain. It consists, on the contrary, of a series of undula- 
tions, some of them of considerable height. Though the annual 
rainfall is inconsiderable, it is a curious fact that this district is 
remarkably rich in springs and ponds of water, which do not dis- 
appear even in the dry and arid Roman summer, From what source, 

,are these supplied ? The conclusion at which the writer, with 
others who have studied the problem, has arrived, is as follows. 
The old volcanic craters which rise above the Campagna on both 
sides of the Tiber are now either lakes—as, for example, the Lakes 
of Bracciano and Baccano on the north of the Tiber, and of Albano 
and Nemi on the south—or else they form close basins, such as the 
old Lake Regillus, the valley where Aricia once stood, and the 
valley of the Molara in the Latian hills, The lakes are some of 
them very deep, and the downward pressure which they exercise 
must be enormous. The water which accumulates in them, having 
no other outlet, or no sufficient outlet, filters gradually down 
through the subsoil of the district (much of which is of such a 
nature that it readily allows of the of water through it), 
thus moistening the whole of it, and accumulating in greater 

uantities here and there, according to the character and disposi- 
tion of the strata through which it passes. It is this water, 
meating the whole subsoil of the Campagna, by which these 
perennial springs and ponds are fed. Now for a long time past, 
when excavations have been made in the volcanic tufa of the 
Oampagna, small tunnels, about five feet high and one foot eight 
inches broad, have been met with. The common opinion has been 
that these tunnels were used as conduits for drinking-water. The 
most recent view, taken by the writer above quoted, is that 
they have nothing to do with conduits or cisterns or sewers, but 
that they are remains of an extensive system of drainage. 

We cannot enter into a full description of this system of tunnel- 
ing, but must refer our readers for details to the essay in the 
Practitioner, These tunnels, with their smaller branches and 
connexions, have now been found in so many parts of the Cam- 
pagna and of Rome itself, their position and arrangement are so 
precisely adapted for purposes of draining, and there is so much 
in their construction that is — on any other hypothesis, 
that the truth of the drainage theory may be safely assumed, at 
all events provisionally, as the basis for further and closer in- 
vestigation. In some of these subterranean passages the picks 
used by the miners have been found, and a cramp, probably used 
to hang the workman’s lamp upon. ‘On the walls and vault of 
these tunnels the volcanic strata are quite exposed, and one could 
count the strokes of the pick upon them, as if the work had been 
finished yesterday.” The extensive excavations made in the con- 
struction of the new fortifications of Rome have offered increased 
opportunity for studying these remarkable remains. Where the 
permeable nature of the subsoil renders these drainage-tunnels 
superfluous they are not found. “ We often find several networks 
of tunnels superposed, so that the hill is perforated like a bee- 
hive through its whole height. The Aventine, for instance, is 
eqn by four strata of these networks below the Church of 

ta Sabina. On the Quirinal, under the foundations of the new 
War Offices, two strata have quite recently been found, one at a 
depth of 33 and another of 56} feet. Sometimes the different 
strata communicate with one another by means of several vertical 
wells, and the inclines of the upper strata are calculated so as to 
throw the drainage waters into the stratum below. The majority 
of these drains run entirely underground. It is very rarely that 
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we sag oe to see a gallery destined exclusively to receive the 
direct drainage of the vegetal soil. More often we meet with 
galleries whose general course is subterranean, but from which 
several branches rise above the surface of the subsoil and drain the 
vegetal soil directly.” 

Two questions naturally suggest themselves in reference to this 
investigation. First, what is the date of this vast and complicated 
system of drainage? and, secondly, how is it that ancient writers 
are silent about it? The probable answer is that it was a phe- 
nomenon so familiar that for that very reason it passed un- 
mentioned. The fact, also, that both Livy and Cesar, who, 
when they describe siege operations, enter frequently into the 
minutest details, are content to say simply that a mine or tunnel 
was made, is significant, and seems to show that tunneling was a 
ew understood by every reader, and requiring no explanation. 

urther researches are necessary before even an approximate date 
can be assigned to these works; but the silence of the historians 
makes it probable that they are of the greatest antiquity. For 
there is not even a tradition on record as to when or by whom 
they were made, It can hardly be supposed that, had the drainage 
of the Campagna been carried out within human memory, so re- 
markable an undertaking would be passed over without any men- 
tion whatever being made of it. It seems, therefore, not unlikely 
that the aptitude for operations of this kind which characterized the 
Roman people, and which still, curiously enough, is to this day 
possessed by the Roman workman, should have been acquired in 
prehistoric times. Whether, again, the works were undertaken 

rimarily for agricultural pur is a question to which it is 
to give any definite reply. But it is evident that, if not 
intended for, they answered, hygienic ends. We are now, how- 
ever, only on the threshold of an inquiry as interesting on its 
historical. as on its scientific side. It is one on which more light 
will be thrown every year, now that the start has been made. 
Though the solution of the question is of infinitely more practical 
importance to the Italians than to any other people, we trust that 
English archzeologists may help to throw light on the many in- 
teresting and obscure points in which this investigation abounds. 


CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL TOXOPHILITE SOCIETY. 


it was determined early in the year by the members of this 
Society that something should be done when the time arrived 
to mark the centenary of its existence, and various suggestions 
were made as to the form the commemoration should take. 
Centenaries of persons or institutions generally present some- 
thing characteristic of their raison @étre, and it was rightly felt 
that neither a big dinner nor a big dance (after the manner of 
those held some thirty years ago in the Archers’ Hall) would 
exactly suit the occasion. A representative Archery Meeting was 
finally decided on as the most natural and appropriate form of 
recognition, and steps were taken to secure the presence of the 
best archers in the country. 

A hundred years ago, just as the Archers’ division of the 
Honourable Artillery Company and the Finsbury Archers were 
becoming extinct, Sir Ashton | See and fourteen others formed 
themselves into a Society which they called the Toxophilite 
Society; and, as some of them were the actual survivors of the 
two expiring Clubs and brought with them their valuables, the 
Toxophilite Society became their direct successor. It has not 
from the first been installed in its present convenient and secluded 
grounds. Its infancy was passed at Leicester House, Leicester 
Square, better known of late years as Savile House; and the 
members used to shoot on a lawn at the back, where Lisle Street 
and Gerrard Street now stand. The space here was limited, and 
the more important target meetings were therefore held at 
Highbury Barn, Canonbury House, or the grounds of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company. In 1791 the Society moved further 
north, to ground between what now forms the west side of 
Torrington Square and the east side of Gower Street ; but in 1805 
the space was required for building purposes, and the Society was 
without any shooting grounds until 1821, when it moved to 
Bayswater. There it continued until 1834, when it acquired a 
lease of the quarters it now occupies. It earned its prefix 
“ Royal” in the days when George LV., then Prince of Wales, 
joined it and used to go and practise at the butts behind Leicester 
House. Since then William IV., the late Prince Consort, and 
the Prince of Wales have each in turn become its patrons. 
The members, who at one time mustered as many as 168, are 
now restricted to 100, without the Committee, and the conditions 
of entrance are much the same as those of other London clubs; the 
annual subscription is lower than that of many, and its attractions 
are numerous and substantial. A member may, if he chooses, secure 
the whole place to himself on one day in the week, so as to enter- 
tain his private friends; and the lady members of his family have 
the privilege of practising there on all but target days. Should he 
tort in the neighbourhood, there is the opportunity of an hour's 
shooting in the morning on his way to business, and another hour 
on his return, enlivened by the presence of lady archers. Through 
the summer and autumn months a target meeting is held once a 
week, when challenge and other prizes are shot for. In the winter, 
the shooting-ground is flooded to the —_ of a foot or less, and 
ina hard frost members can skate with a safety, privacy, and 
comfort not to be met with elsewhere. 

With regard to the present centenary, as soon as it was settled 
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that the most suitable way of celebrating it would be to hold a 
two days’ meeting, to which the best shots of other Societies 
should be invited, a sub-committee set to work to bring together 
such a gathering of English archers as would use their bows in a 
manner worthy of the occasion. This gathering took place on the 
12th and 13th instant in the Society's grounds in the Regent’s 
Park, and the competitors numbered 65. Of these rather more 
than half were Royal 'lToxophilites, and the rest were for the most 
= good shots selected from the Woodmen of Arden, the 
est Berks, and other Societies. A very handsome silver jug, 
presented to the Society in 1834 by William IV., was shot for, in 
addition to numerous money prizes, and a handicap, based on the 
first day’s shooting, gave an extra zest to the final struggle. Twelve 
pairs of targets were used, the ordinary York Round was shot— 
2.e. 72 arrows at 100 yards, 48 at 80, 24 at 60—and the shoot- 
ing occupied just five hours each day. ‘This is not the place to 
describe at any length the details of the contest. They would be 
unintelligible to many of our readers, and without interest to 
others; and the select few who would appreciate them must 
therefore refer to the full report in the Field of October 15. It 
may, however, be stated that Mr. Palairet, the champion, made 
the first score, and a finer one than he has yet made in public; nor 
has it ever been exceeded at any of the pubiic meetings, except 
by that prodigy of modern bowmen, the late Mr. Horace Ford. 
Mr. Palairet’s score was 1,062 from 210 hits, Next to this, but 
some way behind, was Mr. Rimington’s score of 872 from 194 
hits; then came Mr. Bridges with 835 from 191 hits; Mr. Prescot 
with 806 from 190 hits; Mr. Piers Legh with 775 from 181 hits; and 
Mr. Pardoe with 753 from 175 hits. These were the six top scores, 
the first three being made by members of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society and the next three by members of other Societies. These 
scores, with the exception of Mr. Palairet’s, were, however, not 
fair specimens of what the performers can do and have recently 
done. This may be accounted for in many ways. It is late in the 
season for archery; there was a strong wind blowing during the 
whole of the 100 yards’ shooting, the light was very bad on both 
afternoons, and every one was complaining of the cold, In addi- 
tion to these drawbacks, the importance of the occasion and the 
knowledge that much was expected of them may have had a 
demoralizing effect on the nerves of the competitors. The best 
gold of the meeting was made by Mr. Bridges at the 80 yards’ 
range on the afternoon of the second day, and it all but broke the 
inhole. Five hundred other golds were made (of which Mr, 
alairet contributed 23), and 110 were central enough to be 
measured—this being done by Mr. Follett, who acted as judge. 
The number of golds is significant, if it be mentioned t in 
1791, at a grand gathering of nearly two hundred archers 
at Blackheath, the gold was only struck seven times during 
the day, whilst two persons were slightly wounded by standing too 
near the targets. From there being no details in the records of 
the Society of the scores made at its first target te in 
1781, no comparison with last week’s results is practicable. It is 
known, however, that there were eleven shooters on the occasion, 
and that they made 29 hits between them ; but no information is 
to be found as to the number of arrows shot, the range, or the size 
of the targets. It may be safely asserted that, as a rule, the 
number of arrows being equal and the size of the targets the 
same, the gold would be more frequently struck now than 
the target was then. It is during the present generation that 
archery has received its greatest impetus. Numerous clubs have 
sprung into being, and the standard of archery lore among 
the better shots is considerably higher. Mr. Ford’s book, Archery : 
tts Theory and Practice, has been in such demand that it is not 
to be met with now except by chance at a bookstall; but it has 
done good work, and its sensible advice has been carefully 
studied by those who were anxious to get the best hints on the 
subject. No two men ever shoot exactly alike, and it is sur- 
rising to find how few there are who have adopted Mr. 
‘ord’s principle of aiming, to which much of his fine shooting was 
doubtless due. The ways of aiming are so multitudinous and in- 
explicable that it is no longer safe to trust the old maxim that a 
mac is known by his aim, not by his arrow. As a matter of fact 
it is by his arrows he is known nowadays, for every archer must 
have his name or distinctive mark upon them. The better shooting 
has helped toimprove the quality of the bows and arrows. Made 
of wood thoroughly seasoned and scrupulously “clean,” they are 
turned out with a strength and finish that are the envy and de- 
spair of even skilled American workmen. And so, with excellent 
materials, good examples, a thorough mastery of the art of shoot- 
ing, and an abandonment of the pet theory of drawing the arrow 
to the ear, archers are plentiful enough now who would have 
astonished the merry outlaws of Sherwood Forest. 

Although the Society has lost several volumes of minutes of 
its proceedings, and in spite of the scant records of its early 
shooting, many curious and interesting facts remain in its books, 
Some relate to wagers between members from 1834 to 1869, 
and it seems they were frequently won by men who backed them- 
selves to shoot birds or rabbits with bows and arrows. Some 
describe particular feats—such as when a member in one minute 
shot twelve arrows into a mark 2 feet square at 46 yards, or when 
another put ten successive arrows into asheet of paper 8 inches 
square at 30 yards. There was a rule of the Society that no 
rame or-fastime, except archery, should be played in the grounds ; 
but it appears that one target day in 1839, when rain had put a 
stop to the shooting, three members were seen actively engaged 
in a certain diversion, commonly known under the name of “ pitch 


and toss.” Attention was called to the infraction of the rule, ang 
the Committee were directed to fine the delinquents 2s. 6d. each. 
but it was whispered that the Chairman of the Committee had 
himself acted as umpire during the illegal pastime, and the matter 
ended by his being fined 2s. 6d. and the others Is. each, Two. 
unsuccessful attempts were made recently to introduce lawn. 
tennis into the grounds where it would not interfere with the 
shooting; but it was considered too formidable a rival to 
harbour in the same camp with archery, and the proposal 
was rejected. The rule about wearing green or black coatg 
on target days is strictly observed, and only last week a member 
was fined for disregarding it. The uniform is as simple as possible 
now, being merely a green coat with the Society’s buttons and a. 
green cap. In Sir Ashton Lever’s time it was more elabora 
and consisted of grass-green coat with the proper buttons, 
waistcoat and small clothes, Hessian boots, and hat turned up 
on the right side with a black feather; and on grand public occa-. 
sions ladies used to dress in the uniform of the different Societies 
represented. But then these great gala gatherings that were held. 
nearly a century ago occupied a far more exalted place in the 
estimation of the public, and naturally, for they were conducted 
with much pomp and pageantry and music, and, moreover, archery 
as a pastime was in the heyday of youth, requiring some outward 
glitter to encourage its growth. Archery meetings, not too 
frequent in those days, were more fashionable and talked about 
because they were so picturesque in themselves and because there. 
wera none of the counter-attractions that abound now. The 
modern public meetings are shorn of most that would at- 
tract spectators, for the competition is so keen and all-absorbing 
that men prefer to be without noise or distraction of any sort. 

The Society has begun its second centennial career under favour-. 
able auspices, and it is to be hoped that, having so successfully 
weathered the storms of the last hundred years, it may have. 
strength and vitality to hold its own against all comers, 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


be interruption of telegraphic communication owing to the 
destruction of overhead lines by the late gale will no doubt 
again bring up for discussion the subject of underground wires, 
It is well known that this system has the advantage of being pro- 
tected from wind and snow, which so often cause interruptions in 
aerial lines; but not only do long subterranean lines suffer from 
the retardation of the signals, caused by a static charge produced 
by induction, and also from interference one with the other by 
the inductive effect of the starting and stopping of each other's. 
currents, but also such lines, however carefully jointed and laid, 
give much trouble, from the failure of insulation. as gutta-percha,. 
the substance most generally used for the purpose of coating the 
wires, “ perishes "—that is to say, becomes brittle and full of 
minute cracks—after a ee short time, unless it be kept: 
always moist, as it is in cables laid under water, which are very | 
durable. The problem of finding some cheap insulating substance 
which shall not act chemically on the wire, which can be readily 
joined, and which will not deteriorate by age, has long engaged. 
the attention of electricians, and we had hoped to find some results. 
of their research at the Paris Exhibition. But as yet it would 
appear no practival solution of the problem has been found. Some 
years ago Professor Abel announced to the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers that there were great hopes amongst chemists of getting 
a good insulator by combining a black substance which remains in 
the retorts after the distillation of Ozokerit or fossil wax with 
india-rubber and other substances. Some examples of compounds. 
of this product are exhibited; but thus far they have come so little: 
into use, that the important question of their durability is not 
yet answered. The same may be said of the wire coated with 
plaited cotton soaked in paratlin wax which is now so extensively 
used by the Telephone Company for making connexions in houses.. 
So important is this question of insulation, that electricians actually 
consider worthy of notice so complicated a device as that of laying 
wires in iron tubes filled with liquid paraffin with an apparatus for- 
supplying any loss which may occur by leakage. 

We have before pointed out the importance of insulation in 
connexion with electric lighting and transmission of energy, and. 
we must again insist on the point. Insulation, or rather the 
failure of insulation, is now the great difficulty in the way of an 
extensive system of transmitting large currents produced by high 
electromotive force. Without wishing to be alarmists, we must. 
point out that, at all events as far as English experience goes, the 
danger of failure from giving way of insulation has hardly arisen ; 
for the time since our electric light lines have been laid is not long- 
enough to test the durability of the system of insulation. Further, 
the weak points of a line are always at the joints, and it is not. 
until a very extensive system has been laid down, necessitating a 
very large number of joints, that the durability of any system of 
underground insulated conductors can really be tested. Now, for: 
the transmission of the currents for lighting or driving machinery, 
such large leads are used that any extensive use of the overhead 
we would be very dangerous, especially in towns, where the 

reaking of a wire passing over a crowded thoroughfare is almost 
certain to cause injury and !oss of life—so that the underground 
system alone remains for practical purposes. In connexion with 
the subject of insulation, it is interesting to notice the change of 
system which has been made at Paris in the Siemens electric: 
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way. At Berlin, where a somewhat extensive line has been 
Jaid, the road | i over porous sandy soil, which rapidly drains 
the surface. Here a conductor is used, laid on the ground on in- 
sulators. ‘The same plan was, we believe, tried on the short line 
from the Place de la Concorde to the Palais de l'Industrie; but 
the rainy weather prevented its success, by destroying the insula- 
tion, and the tramcar now is supplied with its current by means of 
a copper bar supported on poles beside the line. The bar has a 
deep groove cut in its upper surface, in which run two little blocks 
of copper, supported on wheels, and attached to the car by 
flexible wire ropes. This, of course, is a return to the overhead 
system, and on long lines must be expensive, from the number 
of poles required. The overhead system has already shown its 
weakness for te'egraphic purposes, and latterly we find that it has 
a tendency to produce misdirection of energy on the part of some 
animals ; if we take up a text-book of practical telegraphy we are 
pretty sure to find a chapter headed “‘ Spiders.” At first the unini- 
tiated reader naturally imagines this to be a term of art, and pic- 
tures a spider to himself as a many-legged pole, or a support 
for insulators with numerous arms; but the real fact is that 
the chapter is about common spiders, for in Europe they find 
the cup-shaped hollows of the ‘telegraph insulators convenient 
places to deposit their egg-bags. ‘These and the webs of the parent 
spiders get saturated with moisture and dirt, and so diminish the 
insulation of the line, In Japan, however, spiders, despising such 
petty mischief, often spin a thick curtain of gossamer from the 
wires to the ground many miles in length in the course of a single 
night, and so destroy the insulation altogether and completely in- 
terrupt all communication. These instances may be put down to 
pure malice; but we cannot help pitying creatures which waste 
their valuable time in doing unconscious mischief under the influ- 
ence of mistaken ideas. The Director of Telegraphs at Christiania 
ives us some examples of the effects of these misunderstandirgs. 
ite exhibits a telegraph-pole which has had a large hole dug com- 
pletely through it by woodpeckers, under the impression that the 
vibrations of the pole caused by those of the wires were due to the 
work of an insect deeply imbedded in the wood. Our pity for these 
well-meaning but destructive birds is increased by knowing that 
the pole was ‘‘ Boucherized ”—that is, saturated with sulphate of 
copper. Ina card on this exhibit we are also told that bears in 
their search for honey often dig up the heaps of stones which are 
piled round the base of the poles in exposed places in the moun- 
am} mistaking the humming noise from the pole for the buzzing 
0 


In all industrial exhibitions there is a strong tendency of the 
catchpenny bazaar element to develop itself, and the Commissioners 
of the Electrical Exhibition are to be congratulated on having re- 
duced this pest toa minimum, It is true that mechanical pianas 
and sewing and embroidering machines seem at first a little out 
of place; but, as they are driven by electro-motors, we become 
reconciled to them as interesting illustrations of the handiness of 
electrical transmission of energy. We look more doubtfully on 
metal pens, which receive their tinal polish by being agitated in a 
’ tube, even though that tube be worked electrically; and though 
we feel the difficulty of excluding such things, we object still 
more strongly to one or two displays of “ magnetic curative 
appliances.” No word that we have said is intended to reflect 
on the electrical toys which are exhibited in the galleries, 
and which are worthy of all praise. Some are sets of mode- 
rately cheap miniature apparatus for illustrating and demon- 
strating the principal laws of electrical science, which will be 
found, no doubt, to “combine instruction with amusement”; 
indeed, some of the instruments are so well designed and made 
that they might be used for some purposes of original research by 
those whose means do not allow of their having more finished 
apparatus, But, we confess, the toys which most fascinated us 
were those designed to do something rather than to teach some- 
thing. Much happiness can be got trom a zoetrope worked by a 
small bichromate cell, and a little stamp-mill or circular saw 
driven by the same power would give some joy; but no one, we 
think, of any age could ever know care or sorrow again if 
he had a little screw boat which travels quite fast and for a long 
time when once its battery is charged and put in its place. 
The sight of these would be charming, but that the room in which 
they are is haunted by a young lady of importunate and irresistible 
manners, who insists on every one trying a small opera-glass in 
the sale of which she appears to be interested. It is in vain to 
say that you do not want an opera-glass. She returns to the 
charge, and begs you, nevertheless, to try it to oblige her, &c., until 
one fancies oneself back in England and undergoing the torture of 
afancy bazaar. This, however, is the only instance of personal 
annoyance by exhibitors which we met with throughout the 
Exhibition, 

Before leaving the subject of the bazaar element, we must ex- 
press our regret at the symptoms of advertising charlatanism which 
We detected here and there. Of course most of the important 
exhibits are shown by commercial men, and their inventors are no 
longer responsible for the means taken to get business; but we 
doubt whether inflated boasts unaccompanied by any quantitative 
measurements taken by independent men are really advisable even 
from a purely commercial point of view. In one room we came 
upon a battery of gigantic cells, which was reported to be some- 

ing very good indeed. We cp oe in vain for information, A 
printed fly-sheet spoke of one of the fluids being a “ Mélange pour 
remplacer l'acide azotique,” which was vague. However, there 
was the battery labelled “ Pile de 50 éléments,” and over it was burn- 


ing a rather bright are light, the inference being that the light was 
— by the battery. It seemed so bright with so few cells to 
roduce it, that we examined it more closely, and found that the 
ttery was not charged, and, therefore, that the light must be 
supplied from some other source of electricity. In our opinion 
this suggestio falsi is as unwarrantable as that of the man in 
the streets who squeaks with his lips as he lets the penny Jack- 
in-the-box fly up. He does not say that the toys squeak; but 
little boys think so, and buy them, and are disappointed. So the. 
inventor of this battery does not say that the light is produced 
by his Pile de 50 éléments ; but every one who has not climbed up 
and pulled out the stoppers thinks that it is. 

It is even reported that some of the exhibitors of dynamo- 
electric machines have objected to submit them to the measure- 
ments which the jury desire to make of all the competing 
machines. We can hardly believe that any man could be so short- 
sighted as to take this course, which would probably be noticed 
in the award of the jury, and so do the invention mach more 
harm than if it were to be placed even very low down in the order 
of merit. But the ways of commerce are most puzzling. We find 
the French newspapers full of Mr. Edison’s doings. All that the in- 
fluence of the press can do is being done to lead the French nation 
to believe that Mr. Edison has invented everything. We do not 
wish to disparage this ingenious American inventor; we are ready 
to admit that his carbon telephone transmitter, his pressure relay, 
and the microtasimiter are clever and more or less original inven- 
tions; and that the phonograph is perhaps the simplest and most 
brilliant discovery ever made in | prises physics. But in duplex 
telegraphy, in the construction of dynamo-electric machines, and, 
above all, in the field of incandescent electric lighting,he has 
only repeated—no doubt in perfect good faith and ignorance of 
the work of others—the experiments and discoveries of the whole 
scientific world for the last twenty years or so; and yet, though 
Mr. Edison has, we believe, never set himself up as a worker 
in pure science, but only as a ready and clever inventor of com- 
mercial applications of scientific discoveries, such a passage as 
the following can be written and published in the Official 
Catalogue :— 

En voyant toutes ces merveilles,on se demande quel est cet homme 
étonnant qui, en si peu d’années, a pu atteindre le point culminaut du 
monde scientifique et de l’invention pratique? Son histoire ressemble & 
celle de Franklin et de Faraday ; elle commence par lui, car il ne compte 
pas d’aieux. 

Even though he is connected with a Company, we are rather 
startled to tind Mr. Edison on the pont culminant of the scientitic 
world, and we do not think that his highest popular claim to that 

lace—that is, the fact that he did not invent the incandescent 
ight—is a very strong one. 

However, we hope that the jury will clear away these pro- 
moters’ cobwebs, and give us some facts which will be of use both 
practically and scientitically. The jurors have at last been elected, 
and the difficulty of getting seventy-five men, not of French 
nationality and not exhibitors, and who should nevertheless be 
competent persons, has been overcome, and the work of judging 
is advancing rapidly. Arrangements have been made for taking exact 
quantitative measurements in the case of dynamo and magneto 
machines, and it is hoped that by a judicious system of division of 
labour the work will soon be got through. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE HOME AND FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 


N the first of his speeches at Leeds on the Fair-trade con- 
troversy, Mr. Gladstone committed a mistake which is likely 

to do much more harm than the elaborate statistics he afterwards 
produced will do good. We refer to his extraordinary and un- 
accountable under-estimate of the value of the foreign trade of 
this country. It is perhaps natural that controversialists should 
yield to the temptation to deery what their opponents extol too 
much. The Fair-traders are attaching such undue importance to 
the foreign trade that it is hardly surprising that Free-traders 
with more zeal than discretion should run into the other extreme 
and undervalue the importance of our commerce with other coun- 
tries. But this is a temptation which Mr. Gladstone ought to be 
able to resist. His immediate object in the speech to which we 
refer was to trace to the agricultural distress the trade depression 
from which the country has been suffering and from which it has 
not yet quite recovered. In this we have no doubt he was to a 
very large extent right. The succession of bad harvests with 
which the country has been visited is manifestly the main 
cause of the decreased prosperity. But there was no occa- 
sion in establishing this proposition to undervalue the pro- 
fits of our foreign trade, as Mr. Gladstone unquestionably 
did. Assuming that the foreign trade of the country in 
1873 was on a sound basis, and consequently that the fall of 
prices which has since occurred is a loss of profit, Mr. Glad- 
stone showed that in the three years 1878, 1879, and 1880 the 
loss upon the foreign trade of country was 161 millions; 
in other words, if the high prices of 1873 had continued to the 
end of last year, the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufacture would have been worth 161 millions more than, as a 
matter of fact, they were worth in thove three years. But Mr. 
Gladstone goes on to observe that all this was not pure loss; that, 
on the contrary, the real loss was only the loss of protit in the 
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transactions not entered into; and this profit he estimates at no 
higher than 10 per cent. Consequently, he says, the real loss to 
the country in this falling-off of trade was only 16 millions; or, 
adding the loss in the carrying trade through the falling-off in the 
exports, which at the outside was not more than 8 millions, the 
total loss did not exceed 24 millions. 

There is a great parade of fairness in this statement, and 
at the same time an extraordinary misrepresentation of facts. 
Tt is quite clear, as we have often shown, that the falling-off 
in trade has been nothing like as great as Mr. Gladstone here 
assumes it to have been. The volume of trade—the actual 
quantity of goods sold—has decreased very little indeed. It 
is only prices which have fallen; and low prices, it must be 
borne in mind, may yield to the dealer quite as large a profit as 
high prices. If everybody engaged in trade has to pay high 
wages to his Me ste e and high prices for the raw material 
or the unfinished goodsin which he deals, the high price which 
he himself receives for the goods he manufactures or partly manu- 
factures may yield him no more profit than if prices and wages 
were all at the level of to-day. But, passing over this for the 
moment, and assuming, with Mr. Gladstone, that the decrease in 
trade was as much as he conceives it to have been, it is quite evident 
that the loss of profit which he makes out is totally inadequate. 
In the first place, it is not a single profit which has to be allowed 
for, but a series of profits. Every article manufactured passes 
through a number of processes. Cotton and woollen, for example, 
have to be carded, =_ woven, bleached, dyed, and so on, ard 
each successive manufacturer has to receive his own profit on the 
capital invested. Ten per cent. is clearly, then, an inadequate 
estimate of the profits of these various manufacturers, even if we 
look at profit alone. But, in addition, there are the wages to be 
considered. In all manufactures wages represent by far the largest 
part of the expenditure. And this is true of manufactures for 
the foreign trade quite as much as for the home trade, and it is 
true also in the manufacture of goods made from raw materials 
produced abroad. A single example will perhaps put this in a 
clearer light than any amount of assertion. Last year we im- 
ported raw cotton of the value of 42,765,183/., but we exported 
again in a raw state cotton to the value of 5,466,879/. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, the raw cotton retained at home for manu- 
facture was somewhat less than 37} millions. But of cotton 
yarns we exported in the same year to the value of 11,906,1261., 
and of cotton goods 57,678,619/., being a gross total of 69} 
millions. Consequently the value of the cotton manufactures 
which we exported last year exceeded the value of the raw 
cotton imported by over 32 millions, and at the same time 
we supplied the whole of our own population with all the 
cotton goods of every kind which they required. Now what was 
it that made this enormous addition to the value of the raw cotton 
we imported last year? Surely not the Io per cent. profits which 
Mr, Gladstone allows, but mainly the wages paid to the operatives 
engaged in converting the raw cotton into cloth. Every kind of 
manufacture, of course, does not through the same number of 
processes and does not give employment to an equal amount of 
workpeople; but every manufacture does give employment to 

masses of labour, and the employment of this labour is 
of the benefit which a large foreign trade affords toa country. It 
may be said that, if the capital and labour engaged were not em- 
ployed in the foreign trade, they would find occupation in pro- 
ducing something else for the home trade. But that is a mere 


-assumption. As a matter of fact, we find that all commercial 


countries have a foreign trade, and that the richer and more 


-advanced they are the larger their foreign trade becomes. But, 


without going into that point, it is enough to say that, when we 
find great masses of capital and labour engaged in any trade, 
the fair inference is that that trade is more profitable than 
any other to which the capital and labour could be diverted. It is 
not easy to see how Mr. Gladstone came to overlook this impor- 
tant part of the question with which he was dealing; but it is to 
be regretted that he gave currency to so mistaken a view of the 
subject, for his error in this matter is likely to throw dis- 
credit upon his whole argument, and to help the Fair-trade 
advocates more than any argument on their own part. It is 
the more to be regretted too, because his argument really did 
not require the mistaken view which he put forward. It was 
quite possible for him to prove that the depression in trade was 

tly aggravated, if not mainly caused, by the succession of bad 

ests, without in the least under-estimating the importance of 
the foreign market ; and, moreover, it is easy to show that the 
home trade is really of much more importance to the country 
than the foreign trade, if that was his object. 

If we look at the matter impartially, we shall see that the 
home trade, in the nature of the case, must be more valuable than 
the foreign trade. We have here closely packed together in these 
islands 32 millions of the richest and most energetic people in the 
world—a people, too, who are as eager in their spending of money 
as they are in the making ofit. It is natural to suppose that this 
population gives a larger employment to the traders who form part 
of it than can be given by scattered and unimportant minorities of 
—_- populations. And this natural supposition is confirmed 
by all the facts that we can collect. Unfortunately, we have no 
statistics. ef the home trade such as the Board of Trade Returns 
furnish of the foreign trade ; but various considerations will bear 
out what we are saying. his on recent accumula- 
tions of capital, Mr. Giffen estimates savings of the United 


correct, the mere savings were equal to the whole of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures ; and however largely 
we may estimate the profits of the foreign trade, both to the work. 
people employed ra to the capitalist, it is evident that the 
savings from this trade must have been quite insignificant com. 
pared with the total savings just mentioned. Consequently, those 
savings must have been drawn mainly from the home trade, 
Again, it is estimated by Mr. Caird that the agricultural produce 
of the United Kingdom is of the value of about 260 millions g 
year. In this, of course, is included the value of all kinds of agri. 
cultural produce—corn, green crops, hay, cattle, and so on, 
According to Mr. Caird, then, a single trade, even though it be the 
largest of British trades, yet one which is carried on exclusiye] 
for home consumption, and which gives employment to but as 
minority of the population of the United Kingdom, yields a larger 
return than the whole of the exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures. It is true, no doubt, that of the agricultural pro. 
duction a portion is consumed by the agricultural population itself, 
But even of what is consumed on the farm, a large proportion 
goes to raise some other kind of agricultural produce more valuable 
than that which is so consumed. For instance, the grass, hay, turnips, 
mangolds, and so on, consumed by cattle are consumed for the 
purpose of fattening those cattle, or of producing milk and butter 
for the market. Further, the railways of the United Kingdom 
earned a gross income last year of very nearly 62 millions sterling; 
and in addition to the railways there were tramways, omni- 
buses, coaches, hackney carriages, and steamboats employed in 
locomotion, The mineral production of the United Kingdom 
last year was over 64} millions, We have no means of ascer- 
taining the value of the mass of trades, but it must be immense, 
and the great majority are exclusively home industries. The 
building trade is so, for instance, and even iron, coal, and the 
textile trades, though furnishing large contingents for export, 
have yet probably a still more valuable home connexion. This 
is certainly true of coal—the consumption in our own manufac. 
tories, upon our railways, and in our houses being vastly greater 
than the quantity exported. It is true doubtless also of iron, and 
we make no doubt that it is also true even of cotton. It does not 
seem, then, an exaggeration to say that the home trade is really 
several times more valuable than the foreign trade. No economist, 
in short, who has given attention to the subject will for a moment 
doubt that the home trade is incomparably the more valuable of 
the two ; but it does not follow therefore, and it serves no good 
purpose to imply, that the foreign trade is unimportant. Because 
an unwise cry for Protection is raised, that is no reason why 
sensible men should deny the very great importance of the foreign 
trade. 

As we have shown above, the foreign trade gives employment to 
British capital and British labour ; but in addition it also enables 
us to pay for the imports which are increasing year by year. 
From the point of view of national comfort, no doubt, the imports 
are more important than the exports. The imports we buy because 
we need more food than we raise at home, and because we desire 
to have comforts, conveniences, and luxuries which our own climate 
will not produce, or which, for one reason or another, are produced 
in greater perfection abroad than at home. And we pay for these 
imports mainly by means of our exports. It is possible to conceive 
that we might pay for the imports by means of services rendered, 
as, for example, by the carrying trade, and by means of the 
large income derived from foreign investments. But neither the 
carrying trade nor our foreign investments are at present suffi- 
ciently pb to pay for the par we require, and, according to 
all probability, they never will be so. It must always be mainly 
by means of exports proper—that is, the exports of commodities 
—that we shall ay for our imports; and therefore, even look- 
ing merely to the imports, it is desirable that the exports 
should be maintained large. Besides, a large export trade gives 
us advantages of various kinds, It makes us acquainted with 
all the markets of the world, and enables us to buy what we 
require cheapest and best. Indeed one of the follies com- 
mitted by Protectionists is that, in their anxiety to maintain a 
home market for native industry, they shut themselves out from 
the foreign markets of the world, and render themselves less able 
to obtain the imports which they require. 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


es opening of the Second October Meeting was a great con- 
trast to that of the First. Instead of soft, warm, summer- 
like weather there was a piercing north-easterly wind, the sky 
was cloudy, and the atmosphere damp and chilly. Nor was the 
racing on the first day good enough to make up for the deficien- 
cies of the weather. The sport began with a Post Produce Stakes 
for two-year-olds, for which only four started; and for once in @ 
way as much as 5 to 1 was laid against Archer's mount, Fordham 
was riding the favourite, a filly belonging to Mr. Orawfurd, but 
Archer brought up Lord Falmouth’s Darnaway in the last hundred 
, and won by a length. The favourite for the Cesarewitch 
Trial Handicap was Sir John Astley’s Windsor, the winner of 
the last Chester Cup. The race wasrun over the severe Oesare- 
witch course, and when Windsor came out at the T.Y.0. post he 
seemed to be but the long too much 

for him, and Gladstone caught him in the last fifty 
hell 


Kingdom between 1865 and 1875 at 240 millions a year. If this be 
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the Chester Cup must have been a bad one, or Windsor 
must have fallen off terribly since May. In the Clearwell 
Stakes Dutch Oven had to meet Nellie once more. We 
have described the former races between these two famous fillies 
jn previous articles. As much as 3 to I was laid on Dutch Oven, 
and 9 to 2 was laid against Nellie. Archer rode the former, and 
Fordham the latter. Although Dutch Oven was giving Nellie 
3 Ibe., the long odds laid on her seemed justified by previous run- 
ing. The only thing to be said against them was that at York, 
where Nellie be at Dutch Oven when receiving 7 lbs., the ground 
had been deep; and now again the course was just a 
trifle heavy for a filly with such low sweeping action as Dutch 
Oven. As it turned out, the layers on Dutch Oven had a good 
fright for their pains. When the horses came up to the cords the 
two favourites were racing hard against each other, and Dutch 
Oven was sagem’ very hard pressed, if not absolutely beaten. 
The two crack jockeys were exerting all their skill as they raced 
up to the winning-post, with their horses running neck and neck. 
Dutch Oven managed just to win by a short head, but it wasa 
narrow scrape. Lord Falmouth has bisa very fortunate in the 
Clearwell Stakes, as he had previously won it with Bal Gal, 
Jannette, Silvio, Farnese, and other horses. Wood, who is a very 
rising jockey, won the next race on Sir J. Astley’s Warren 
Hastings, the first favourite, Strathavon, ridden by Archer, being 
‘third. At the First October Meeting Wood had been very suc- 
cessful, beginning the meeting by winning three races in succession, 

On the second day the Cesarewitch engrossed all attention, 
and but little interest was taken in the rest of the racing. 
Archer rode the winners of four out of the seven races of the day ; 
but in each case he was riding the first favourite. It is only fair 
to say that when there is not much to choose between the starters, 
his mount is generally made the first favourite from the simple 
fact that it will have the advantage of his jockeyship. He rode a 
very fine race in the first event of the day, waiting patiently on 
Angelina as far as the Dip, and then coming with one resolute 

up to the Merton Bo which he reached three-quarters of 
a length in front of Kuhleborn. In the Burwell Stakes, 
Archer had to exert all his skill on Golden Eye to catch 
Groves on an unbacked outsider belonging to Count Lagrange, 
called Davy Jones—a horse that has run in a dozen races 
without winning one. Archer brought up Golden Eye with one 
of his most scientific rushes; but Jones rushed too, and although 
Golden Eye won, it was by so short a head that her backers 
must have felt far from comfortable until they saw her number 
tup. To turn from the riding of perhaps the most celebrated 
jockey in the world to that of ten jockeys who had never won 
a race, we may notice the Maiden Rider's Plate. There 
was in this case no dashing up at the last moment and winning 
by a short head on the post. A long way from home one of the 
lads brought his horse right away from his opponents, and, never 
being caught again, he won by halfa dozen lengths. Fiddler, 
who had run third in the Cesarewitch, making the running during 
an important part of the race, was brought out again shortly 
afterwards for the Royal Stakes. Although he had had a severe 
race in one of the fastest Cesarewitches ever known, and had 
‘now to run over a course a mile and a quarter in length, he made 
his own running and won in a canter by four lengths. We de- 
scribed the Cesarewitch last week. As a spectacle, it was a 
singularly dull affair to those who had not studied the antecedents 
of the competitors. 

It cannot be denied that the Middle Park Plate isa very in- 
teresting race; but it must be allowed that it has scarcely turned 
out such @ success as its founders anticipated. To begin with, it 
has not proved by any means an infallible guide to the Derby, 
which was one of the objects for which it was sup to 
have been instituted. Secondly, it has not maintained its 
popularity among owners of racehorses, the number of sub- 
scribers havi ecreased, until, on the late occasion, they were 
reduced to 126. The year the race was first started there were 
186 subscribers, and the value of the stakes was 4,840/. This year 
the value of the race was only 2,817/. In 1875, thirty horses 
started for it, but this year only thirteen ran, which was the 
swallest field that ever came out for the race, The favourite was 
Lord Rosebery’s Kermesse, a filly that had won every race for 
which she had started, with the exception of the Richmond Stakes 
at Goodwood, when she was a head behind Dutch Oven. In that 
race, however, she had given 4 lbs. to her conqueror, and subse- 
uently, in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, she had beaten 

utch Oven by half a length at even weights. In the July Stakes 
Marden had run within half a of her, and as he was now to 
be ridden by Archer he was second favourite. Soon after 
the start Kermesse went to the front, and, piloting her field at a 
fast pace, she led them up to the winning-post, finishing without 
effort a length in front of the nearest of her rivals. The second in 
the race was an American horse called Gerald, belonging to Mr. 

illard, the owner of Iroquois, the winner of the Derby. 
Gerald has only been a few weeks in England, and is said 
to been with a since length b is a 
very -looki it, with size an , but he is at 
present in Tooks unfurnished. If he thickens 
out into a powerful horse, he may rival the performances of Iroquois 
and Foxhall next year, and it must be remembered that the form 
he showed in the Middle Park Plate was very good for an un- 
furnished colt. It would add greatly to the interest of next yee 


Derby if a American horse were again to be amo 


Two Thousand, but she is in the One Thousand, the Oaks, 
and the St. Leger. There was a very fine race after the 
Middle Park Plate for a Hundred-pound Selling Stakes, and 
the battle was fought out between Archer and Wood, Against 
a worse jockey than Wood, Archer would probably have won, 
but Wood held his own with very great judgment and reso- 
lution, winning by half a length after a capital race. Wood also 
won the Flying Welter Handicap very cleverly with the outsider 
Althotas, David Jones, who had given Archer so much trouble 
the day before, being second. Foxhall, the winner of the 
Cesarewitch, won the Select Stakes in a canter, beating Tristan, 
to whom he was giving 5 lbs., by three-quarters of a length. 
According to this form he must have improved considerably since 
June, as he only beat Tristan by a head at even weights in the 
Grand Prix de Paris. 

In some respects, the most interesting day of the meeting was 
the Thursday, for then the winners of the Derby of this year and 
last year were to meet at weight for age in the Champion Stakes. 
Last year Bend Or and Robert the Devil, the winners of the Derby 
and the St. Leger, had met in this race, when Robert the Devil 
had won by ten lengths, and now Bend Or and Iroquois were to 
fight out the dispute as to the relative merits of the three-year- 
olds and four-year-olds of the current season. Bend Or won the 
race by three-quarters of a length after a hardish struggle; but 
the opponent that he had some difficulty in shaking otf was not 
Iroquois, the winner of the Derby, but Scobell, who had been far 
behind Iroquois in the Two Thousand, the Derby, and the St. Leger. 
The complete reversal of public form appears tobe the special delight 
of the capricious Scobell, and it seems impossible before any race 
to foretell how well or how badly he may run, Iroquois was 
beaten at the Bushes, and his running is quite incomprehensible 
when his previous public form is taken into consideration, At 
any rate the Americans are likely to be of this opinion, for it is 
reported that after this race they had to refund to the Britishers 
a large portion of their winnings on the Cesarewitch. Bend Or 
has evidently had something the matter with one of his fore- 
legs, for even through the bandage which he wore it was 
perceived that he had an enlargement of the suspensory liga- 
ments. Archer had to press him to his best pace from the 
Bushes, and if he had not ridden him with great perseverance and 
resolution down the hill, and up from the Dip to the winning-post, 
it is probable that Scobell might have beaten him. The question 
still remains whether Bend Or could have beaten Foxhall if he 
had been started. It is quite impossible to decide this point; 
for if Iroquois’s running with Bend Or was correct, Foxhall could 
have had but a small chance, and yet, on the previous running of 
Scobell and Foxhall, Foxhall ought to have beaten Bend Or easily. 
Another interesting race was the Queen’s Plate, in which Chippen- 
dale and Petronel met at even weights over two miles. It turned out 
to bea fine thing between the pair, but Petronel ran with far more 
ayer than his adversary, and won by three-quarters of a length. 

he Corrie filly, who, after being one of the leading favourites 
for the Cesarewitch, had been scratched three hours before the 
race, was the first favourite for the Newmarket Oaks, We 
noticed last week that she had slipped up a few days before the 
race, and traces of her accident still remained in a pair of broken 
knees. She did not gallop, however, as if any evil had resulted 
from her fall, but she is scarcely a fine specimen of a race-horse, 
and she was beaten by a head, after a hard struggle, by Perplexité, a 
filly that had been unplaced in the Epsom Oaks. Fordham was 
riding the Corrie filly, but he made up for his disappointment by 
winning three races later in the day. 

On the last day of the meeting, Iroquois won the Newmarket 
Derby in a common canter, beating Ishmael with the greatest ease, 
though by only three-quarters of a length. After his running with 
Bend Or in the Champion Stakes, Scobell had every claim to be 
the favourite for the Fourth Great Challenge Stakes, The ill- 
tempered Peter went down to the start, but, after making himself as 
disagreeable as possible, he was left many lengths behind when 
the field got fairly away. Tristan made the running, but at 
the Bushes Scobell took the lead, and maintained it as far 
as the ascent out of the Dip, where the two-year-old Nellie 
came to the front and beat him easily by three-quarters of a 
length. If Scobell’s running in both the Champion Stakes and the 
Challenge Stakes was correct, it would appear that the three- 
year-olds of the year must be below the average, but that the two- 
year-olds are exceptionally good, for if Nellie could beat Scobell 
so easily, what must Dutch Oven, Kermesse, and Geheimniss be ? 
Throughout the week, Newmarket Heath was swept bya cold 
wind, and on the Friday there was a violent hurricane, though 
very little rain fell during the racing. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO.* 


IR THOMAS MUNRO went out to India as a cadet in the 
Madras army in 1780, and died Governor of that Presidency, 
after a sharp attack of cholera, in July 1826. The editor of these 


* Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.C.B., 


Madras. Selections from his Minutes and other Official Writings, Edi 
with an Introductory Memoir and Notes, by Sir Alexander J. 
K.C.S.L, C.LE. 2 vols, London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881, 
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Minutes reached India only about fifteen years after Munro's 
death, and served with distinction in the Civil Service in various 
high offices, including the post of member of Council at Madras 
and member of the Council of the Viceroy, for more than thirty 
years. The period embraced by the Memoir, the Minutes, and 
the personal experience of the editor, extends consequently to 
nearly a century. Few persons, from training and opportunity, 
could be more competent than Sir Alexander Arbuthnot to give a 
concise summary of Munro's life and services, or to select from his 
copious writings such portions as might instruct the ignorant, 
rebuke the presumptuous, and encourage the diligent student of 
Indian affairs. We do not mean to say that any large number of 
educated Englishmen will care to study the Ryotwari system of 
Madras. But we do say that, as explained in these pages, it is 
much more satisfactory and easier reading than three-fifths of the 
speeches on the Irish Land Bill; and though the purpose of the 
editor was not to give us an insight into the details of the Madras 
administration as distinct from that of Bengal, Agra, or the 
Punjab, any one who gives due diligence to these two volumes 
will acquire a fund of knowledge about the assessment of the 
revenue, the cultivation of wet and dry land, the defects of irri- 
gation, the relative position of a principal Collector and his Sub- 
Collector, the functions of a Potail or head of a village, the 
rights of individuals in property, such as they were under native 
Governments, and a hundred other matters, which, in dealing with 
Oriental questions, are usually deemed essential to the formation of 
any conclusion at all. The book is well got up; the errors in 
printing are infinitesimal ; there is much to be said in praise of 
the table of contents and the index ; but why, as in so many other 
cases, have we to notice the want ofa good map? Munro’s Minutes 
and tours teem with geographical notices, and not every Anglo- 
Indian official can carry in his head the relative positions of such 
places as Salem and Bellari. 

The memoir, which fills about two hundred pages, is a judicious 
condensation of Mr. Gleig’s Life of Munro, set off by additional 
information collected by the editor in a long career in various 
departments. The leading facts of the life can be stated sum- 
marily. Munro served long enough under his namesake Sir Hector 
Munro and Sir Eyre Coote, between 1780 and 1792, to see a great 
deal of active warfare and to acquire a very good knowledge of 
military affairs. Readers of Wellington’s despatches may re- 
member that Munro’s friendly criticisms about the strategy at 
Assaye procured him the honour of a detailed justification of his 
em of attack from the great captain. But Munro’s talents were 

eveloped, like those of Thomason, John Lawrence, and others, in 
the “ Settlement” of our new acquisitions. In the Baramahal, in 
Southern Canara, in the ceded districts—comprising Bellari, Cud- 
dapah, and Kurnool—he planned and carried out the revenue Settle- 
ment which is the mainspring of civil society in the Kast. He 
spoke Telugu and Canarese fluently, and, we apprehend, must have 

icked up a little Tamil. He became a proficient in Urdu and 
Ponies. Few men, if any ever surpassed him in familiarity with 
village and agricultural life. In 1807, after years of valuable 
work and exposure in camp, he returned to England, and remained 
long enough to give useful evidence before the House of Commons 
in 1813. In 1814 he went back to India, after a marriage which 
proved singularly happy, to be employed on a Judicial Commission ; 
a duty in which he met with opposition from sundry antiquated 
officials, who were convinced that everything was in the best pos- 
sible state. From this he was removed, at his own request, 
to an independent military command during the Mahratta 
campaign of 1817-18, and proved, to quote the words of Canning, 
that the “accomplished statesman” was also at need “ the skilful 
soldier.” In 1820 he was appointed to the Governorship of Madras, 
and for more than six years was occupied both in actively governing 
the country and people, and in devising plans of reform which have 
facilitated the task of government for his successors. The memoir 
embodying these results may be read with advantage by those who 
do not care to ascertain more precisely the humble functions of a 
Curnum, or the enormous responsibility of a Collector- yon 
trate who has to realize punctually thirty lacs of revenue and to 
rule and content two millions of people. 

English politicians, in these troublous days, are wont to appeal 
to the speeches of deceased orators and statesmen; to ask how 
Canning would have acted, how Palmerston would have written 
on the Greco-Turkish question; what Peel and Huskisson would 
have now thought of free-trade, or how “ Lord John” would have 
defined the balance of Continental Power. Minutes represent the 
speeches of such Anglo-Indians as Malcolm and Munro. Let us 
now see what our soldier-civilian thought of many of those ques- 
tions which were not fathomed to their depth by the genius 
of Dalhousie or irradiated by the serene intellect of Canning. 
No arrangement can be better than the editor's division of 
the Minutes into Revenue, Judicial, Military, Political, and Mis- 
cellaneous. Revenue was Munro's strong, perhaps his strongest, 
point. He had all the details at his fingers’ ends, No obtuse or 

orant civilian could blunder and ercage the keen eye of the 
Ceventet ; none so able and experienced but could benefit by his 
criticisms and suggestions. In Minutes at Council as in earlier 
letters to the Revenue Board, Munro enlarges on the merits of the 
Ryotwari system, and removes sundry false notions as to its prin- 
ciples, intent, and operation. It ought not to be a variable yearly 
assessmeht of what each tenant is to pay. On the contrary, the 
assessment must be light, and be fixed for a term of years. There 
are to be no extra charges on the more valuable kinds of produce. 
Rice is to be assessed ut the same rate as tobacco, and pine-apples 
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are to pay no more than jowar?, a sort of millet. There may be a smal] 
extra charge for irrigation if this want is supplied by Government. 
but a Ryot will pay either the same, or more, or less, in any ong 
year, according as he cultivates an equal, a larger, or a smalie 
portion of land. He may take a plot in addition one year ang 
throw it up in the next; but his rate for the land he 
actually occupies and cultivates will not vary. All the improve. 
ments are to be his. The duty of the collector, in the annual tour 
of inspection, will be to inspect the Curnum's accounts, to talk to 
the head men, to record new lands taken up as well as old lands 
thrown out of cultivation, to see that the village officials do their 
work without cheating the Government or oppressing the tenants 
to encourage Ryots to make ordinary repairs to tanks and water. 
courses, and to leave kehind him a population impressed with that 
sense of security of tenure and “ fair rent” which is the foundation 
of all obedience and loyalty to the Government. Jn fact, some of 
Munro’s Minutes on Revenue, written seventy years ago, might be 
applicable to a very visionary Ireland where cattle are not muti- 
lated, nor agents shot, and where all duesare paid. All that Munro 
laid down on the Ryotwari system is sound, if we prefer that 
system to the village coparcenary tenure or to the Palookdari 
That in the hands of competent officials it is worked with smooth. 
ness, ease, and benefit to the people, there can be no sort of doubt, 
Probably in several respects the tenant-proprietor of Bellari or 
Cuddapah is fully as well off as the puttedar of the North-West 
Provinces, and better than the jotedar of Lower Bengal. But, with 
all its abuses and defects, the value of the Zemindary system has 
been tested and found to answer in famine and rebellion, The 
village system of the North-West Provinces collapsed at once on 
the withdrawal of British authority. The anarchy threatened by 
sepoys in Dacca, Chittagong, and even Behar, dwindled away before 
the impassive, not to say the loyal, behaviour of several of the 
great Bengal Zemindars, We think, too, that Munro occasionally 
underrated the advantage of having a class of large proprietors 
between the Government and the cultivating community, who by 
association, wealth, and privilege should be enlisted on the side of 
law and order. But Munro perhaps knew a little too much of the 
proclivities of big Mohammedan rent-collectors and of ignorant and 
oppressive Rajas, and, as was natural, his sympathies were all with 
the Ryots, who had crowded to his tents, and for years afterwards 
exhibited the leases of the Colonel Dora [Sahib] as the strongest 
and surest of their title-deeds. 

We pass from these boundless subjects of tenures, taxation, 
and revenue systems, to the employment of the natives. Here 
Munro was a long way in advance of his age. He dwells on the 
eens as well as the pecuniary reasons for employing natives in 

igher posts, It is absurd, he argues, to gives a high literary or 
scientific education to people who are debarred from all honour 
and public employment. We cannot perpetuate the degradation 
of a whole community by refusing them all share in the govern- 
ment of themselves. We must give them a fair chance. These 
generous sentiments, which are expressed in noble and almost 
eloquent language, derive still more force and support from the 
absence of all cant. Munro never hazards the opinion that “re- - 
presentative institutions ” would grow like cabbages and would be 
a preventive against Indian famines, or that we are to look hope- 
fully forward to the day when we may betake ourselves to our 
ships and leave the natives to govern themselves, On the con- 
trary we are never to consider India as a “ temporary possession ; ” 
“our sovereignty should be prolonged to the remotest possible 
period,” and the natives are to be ‘‘ employed consistently with 
the due preservation of European control.” In short Munro's 
views were liberal, humane, but severely practical. He had no 
store of pet projects or grandiloquent phrases, and his Minutes hit 
the just mean between sanguine belief and undue depreciation 
where the Hindu or Mussulman character was concerned. 

In the government of the civil and military servants of the 
Presidency, as well as in the management of colleagues who might 
have been jealous of his elevation, he seems to have been very 
successful ; and there is an instructive episode of a case of an inam 
or grant of land to a native of rank, which was brought before the 
Supreme Court of Madras and decided by the Chief Justice 
adversely to the view entertained by the Executive Government. 
The Court decided practically that it had jurisdiction in matters of 
Public Revenue, and that it had a right to interfere in what was 
substantially an important political act. Munro, in a masterly 
argument, showed that the Court was acting wholly without 
jurisdiction and ultra vires; and he exposed the confused, 
rambling, and hazy reasoning of the English lawyer at the head 
of the Court about Crown lands, Queen Anne's Government, and 
prim, et quint. Eliz. The error was set right by an appeal to the 
Privy Council; but this is not the only instance in the annals of 
British administration where a barrister-judge, brought up mainly 
on Tidd’s Practice and Chitty’s Pleadings, has perversely tried to 
encroach on the legitimate functions and rights of the Executive 
Government, and has met with a rebuff in consequence. 

Munro's general character for sagacity will not perhaps be im- 
paired by his evident inability to conceive such a famine 
as that which desolated the Madras Presidency fifty years 
after his death. He never apprehended two bad years in succes- 
sion, or thought that famine on a vast scale was possible save in 
conjunction with war. But many of his recommendations to 
mitigate rye partial famine would have been as applicable 
in 1877 as in 1804; the importation of grain on a large scale, the 
remission of assessment, the employment of the poor and destitute 
in repairs of tanks and wells near their own vihages, and the in- 
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priateness of wholesale relief gratis by Government. Had 
= lived to see a mutiny, to which contingency he was by no 
means blind, he might not have disapproved as he did of the 
disarming of the people. In his day the inhabitants of the Ceded 
Districts had troublesome neighbours in Mysore and the territories 
of the Nizam and the Peshwa, but he was quite prepared to pay 
a moderate price for the surrender of weapons on the part of those 
who had no occasion to use them. Very likely his remarks on the 
dangers of a free and unrestricted press will cause a shudder to 
seositive Radicals. He shows clearly that unbridled discussion is 
not good even for the natives themselves, and he anticipates many 
of the reasons which led the Government of Lord Lytton, sup- 
ported by the i ag of the most experienced administrators, 
to impose a moderate and wise restraint on spite, disloyalty, 
and malevolence, disguised under the sham names of free and 
wholesome writing. The Minutes on the conduct of the first 
Burmese war tend to show that the proper place of the Governor 
of Madras would have been in the Council Chamber of Calcutta. 
Munro at Madras could but suggest, and was only called on 
to aid military operations in Pegu by the despatch of additional 
troops and by supplying stores and bullocks. His opinion was 
never ul A asked about the conduct and object of the 
campaign, but it is obvious that Lord Amherst would have 
been a good deal the better for a conference with a man who 
could argue forcibly on the impolicy of commencing a war in 
the delta of the Irrawaddy with an inadequate force, or of feed- 
ing English soldiers on salt meat in such a latitude as Rangoon. 
In forecasting the conditions under which peace should be 
made, it did not escape him that the key to Upper Burma and 
Amarapura was the possession of the kingdom of Pegu. Munro 
would have pl this aim by restoring the old king- 
dom of the Talains. Lord Dalhousie settled the matter, a quarter 
of a century later, by making Pegu a British possession; and 
at this moment there is no part of our  prmmeoneee in which reason- 
able progress is more combined with the loyalty and the content- 
ment of the community. The Minutes, as might be expected, 
abound with hints and maxims profitable to administrators in 
every stage of their career, Gentlemen in the Educational 
Department are not to claim a monopoly of the appointments to 
the lowest class of native judges, on the ground of their havin 
obtained certain college certificates, Magistrates,as was remark 
some few years ago by Lord Salisbury, on a case of riot, to the 
Government of Bombay, are bound to preserve the public peace 
in a dispute between right-hand and left-hand castes claiming to 
use flags and palankeens in public processions. No campaign will 
. be well conducted without an efficient and well supplied bazaar. 
A military Board of three quarrelsome members is extremely ill- 
adapted to control a Commissariat. A collector should have no 
money dealings of any kind whatever with any Zemindar or “ other 
inhabitant” within his jurisdiction, Grants of land rent-free in 
perpetuity are objectionable. A term of three lives is ample, 
and this was the principle mainly adopted in disposing of this 
difficult subject after the annexation of the Punjab, A previous 
parse | in the Revenue Department is a valuable qualification for 
judicial office. Not only should a young man see the natives 
under other aspects than those of irritated litigants, but, in order 
to decide civil suits about real property, 9 judge should know 
something about the partition and management of estates, the 
conditions of agriculture, the payment of revenue, and the pleas 
on which rent is increased by one party or withheld by another. 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot draws a parallel between Munro and 
Elphinstone, Metcalfe, and Malcolm, and endeavours to fix the 
exact place of the former in the catalogue of Indian statesmen. 
Less erudite than Elphinstone, less genial than Malcolm, and less 
successful than Metcalfe in reaching an eminence which only two 
other civilians have attained, Munro in many respects was equal 
to either of the three. He never was entrusted with difficult 
diplomatic negotiations. He had never to advise, restrain, and 
encourage > ore Rajput and Mabhratta chieftains; and, like 
Meadows Taylor, he does not appear to have come under the 
special notice and commendation of the statesmen who filled the 
office of Governor-General from Lord Cornwallis to Lord 
stings. His career, too, was passed exclusively in Southern 
India, in which public interest was less excited after the capture 
of Seringapatam. It was not his fate to forecast Russian ad- 
vances or Sikh aggrandisement. But we doubt if he was ever 
excelled, save by one or two eminent Bengal civilians, in intimate 
knowledge of the wants, character, and temperament of the 
natives; and these two volumes do no more than justice to his 
Tare talents for military warfare and civil administration, to his 
political foresight and capacity, to his power of influencing bodies 
of natives, and to the simplicity, dignity, and worth of his private 


THE ANTIQUARY.* 


F we were disposed to find fault with The Antiquary it would 
be chiefly on account of the bewildering multiplicity of its 
topics and the want of system in their arrangement. Opening the 
Present volume at random we find “ A Walk Round St. Paul’s in 
1501” prefixed fo “ The Pedigree of Shelley,” which is followed 
by “Antiquarian Notes on the British Dog,” and “The First 


Spning Jenny.” Weare then suddenly introduced to “Some 
ew Facts respecting the Chevalier d’Eon,” and to the “ Remains 
of the London Wall near the Minories.” Having done with the 
Minories, we come to “Our Colonies under the Merry Monarch,” 
with a history of “The Wedding Ring,” and a disquisition on 
“The Romaunt of the Rose.” We are then on an 
“ Archeological Tour in Norfolk,” in which the interest of Castle 
Acre is despatched in fourteen short lines; when, having gone 
through an “ Exhibition of the Old Masters,” we stop at a review 
of “A Guide to the Study of Book-plates,” which is succeeded by 
numberless short notes, more or less on antiquarian subjects. 
Instead of being reminded of Uheapside, where we can find an 
inexhaustible supply of whatever things we want, whether snow- 
white lawn or perfumed gloves, amber necklaces or bugle bracelets, 
and in as attractive display as the wares offered by Autolycus, 
we seem to be taken into the general shop of a country village, 
where we can get much of nothing, but a little of everything, 
though not perhaps of the best quality. Every one, it is true, has 
not at all times an opportunity of dealing in Cheapside, so he 
may be grateful for the accommodation of the country store, but 
he defers his larger purchases till a more convenient season. In 
the same way, we must take the papers here rather as samples 
of their kind, and go to more copious sources for fuller informa- 
tion on the subjects treated of. ‘That short articles should appear 
in a periodical like the present is unavoidable, and even to be 
pd ; but it might also be well that a more extensive dealing 
with special matters should likewise be attempted. For in- 
stance, the opening paper in the volume before us is on the 
Roman Villa near Brading,” by Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, and 
is an intelligent account of that interesting discovery. Quite apart 
from this particular contribution, which is complete in itself, a 
series of papers on the remains of Roman villas in Britain would 
help towards so sufficient an education on their subject that the 
consideration of come new disinterment, like the one just men- 
tioned, would serve as a profitable illustration of the general 
plan of those remarkable works. It would be absurd to expect 
every branch of archeology to be thoroughly explained in a 
prrales antiquarian magazine, and there are treatises and hund- 
ks in which a learner may find most of the information he 
needs. But the business of a publication such as The Antiquary 
should be to educate its readers, as well as to supply a mere 
collection of papers that, beginning and ending in themselves, 
leave but little impression upon the mind, 
Among larger subjects that might reasonably have here a fore- 
most place, and that would help to give the work a permanent. 
value, is conventual arrangement. Except Canon Venables’s ex- 
cellent article on Abbeys in the current edition of The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, we know of no English work where distinctive 
plans of the houses of the various religious orders are satisfac- 
torily discriminated. We are not forgetful of the late Precentor 
Walcot’s several volumes on monastic matters, but he is on many 
points by no means a final authority ; and it would be toe much to. 
expect that he should be so, seeing how immature is the knowledge 
that has as yet been acquired on the extensive range of topics. 
involved in the study of monastic construction. A succession of 
papers in which each class of abbey and priory—Benedictine, 
istercian, Oluniac, Carthusian, Augustinian, Gilbertine, and. 
others, not forgetting the houses of the four orders of friars, of the. 
Knights Templars, and of the Knights of St. John—should be 
carefully defined, or at least discussed, and com with exist- 
ing or historical remains, would be of invaluable service to the. 
student. A religious house of old, in its architectural plan, was. 
not a mere accidental accommodation to the wants of its inmates, 
but was a symbol of their rule of life, and expressed the nature 
of their discipline. Not only each apartment, but every door, 
window, pillar, arch, recess, moulding, and niche had a purpose, and 
was alive with meaning, while the historical of architec~ 
tural plan showed a corresponding alteration of practice. In 
secular life a man may change his morals or religion without trans- 
forming his abode, but when the Cistercians introduced painted 
glass, heraldic pavements, carved imagery, and other features. 
forbidden by the Rule, their buildings became the exponent 
of modifications of their own discipline. As it is, each 
number of The Antiquary is usually complete in itself, and 
is fitter for those who run and read than for such as sit. 
down and study. “I'd give ’em a coorse; there’s nothing like. 
@ coorse in our connexion,” says Mr. Tozer in Salem to the 
new minister; “I'd touch ‘em up in the State Church line, Mr. 
Vincent, if I was you. Give us a coorse upon the anomalies, and. 
that sort of thing—the bishops in their palaces, and the fishermen 
as was the start of it all; there's a deal to be done in that way. 
It always tells.” With some variation of topic, Tozer’s advice. 
might be made to tell in a periodical such as the one before us; 
a comprehensive dealing with a single subject would give cha- 
racter to a whole volume, while space would still be afforded for 
miscellaneous articles, 

Turning to the special papers, we are attracted to “Some. 
Traditions and Superstitions connected with Buildings,” by Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, which seems to suggest sombre memories of feudal 
castles and lonely granges, where ghosts in armour clank up and 
down the long corridors, or ladies in white pass before the 
windows—a theme which has been fearfully and weareeny Te- 
hearsed by Mrs. Radcliff and Mrs, Crowe. Mr. Gomme, how- 
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ever, has nothing to say about spectres and goblins, though these 
might have infested the blood-stained buildings he mentions as 


| appropriately as any tueir usual haunts, At first sight rothing 
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seems to confirm the philosophic opinion of the madness of human 
kind more than the strange customs and wild superstitions which 
are to be found in more or less degree amongst all people, 
whether savage or civilized. But it is easy to see that whereas 
in cases of individual unsoundness the imagination takes 
sion of the reason and produces extravagance of conduct, the 
irrational customs of communities are owing simply to the joint 
working out of distinct feelings and passions with a view to some 
intelligible end. When the dread of the supernatural, and a desire 
pod iw og unseen powers, combine with instinctive cruelty, we 
such — as are said to have been common among the 
Milanau Dayaks, where in the deep hole which had been dug to 
receive the post of the largest house a slave girl was placed ; when, 
the lashings by which the heavy timber was suspended over the 
excavation being suddenly cut, the victim was crushed to death, a 
sacrifice to the spirits. Many like instances of buildings being 
founded in blood are related in the same paper in connexion with 
such wide-apart places asGalam in West Africa, Japan, the Punjaub, 
Polynesia, and even Great Britain, and the list might have been 
extended had the writer further used the researches of Dr. Tylor, 
whom he quotes. Even the Obristian religion itself, and no less a 
saint than Columba, are represented to have sanctioned the horrid 
¢ustom. There is a legend that when Columba began to build on 
Iona, the walls by some invisible agency fell down as fast as they 
‘were erected. 1t was then supernaturally revealed to the saint 
that a human being must be buried alive in order to en- 
sure the foundation. According to one account, Oran, the 
companion of Columba, willingly devoted himself and was interred 
accordingly, while some pretend that he became a compulsory 
victim, At the end of three days, however, Columba had the 
curiosity to take a farewell look of his old friend, and ordered the 
earth to be removed. Oran raised his swimming eyes and said, 
“ There is no wonder in death, and hell is not as it is said to be.” 
The saint was so shocked at this impiety that he instantly ordered 
the earth to be cast in again, uttering the words, “ Uir! Uir! air 
beal Orain ma’n labhair e tuile comh’radh ”—that is, “ Earth! 
earth! on the mouth of Oran that he may blab no more.” 
Happily for the fame of St. Columba there is no more occasion to 
accept the truth of the story than of the similar one concerning 
Merlin, who managed sagaciously to escape hisdoom. Neither tale 
need, at any rate, be more seriously credited than the more 
familiar legend of the assassination of Remus for leaping over the 
ditch of his brother's pomeerium, which seems in some sort an 
anticipation of the same barbarous rite. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, of the wide prevalence of the fierce superstition which such 
stories illustrate. 

Mr. Jones's well-known work on Finger-Riny Lore, together 
with a series of papers on “Old Rings” which appeared in the 
fifty-third volume of Fraser's Magazine, might almost have saved 
the necessity for the two short articles here given on “ The Wed- 
ding Ring.” The subject, however, involves so much historical anec- 
dote, and affords such opportunity for selection of curious particu- 
lars, that a fresh handling of it can rarely come amiss. The literature 
of poetry and romance is fertile in references to the betrothal and 
the wedding ring. The German ballad of ‘ The Noble Moringer,” 
as translated by Sir Walter Scott, is a ready instance, where the 
hero returns from the Holy Land after many years’ pilgrimage, 
and in the disguise of a palmer enters bis castle on the eve of his 
wife's nuptials with another knight. The lady hospitably sends 
the pilgrim a cup of wine. Into this he drops his ring, and sends 
it back to the lady with a request that she will empty the cup 
herself. She does so:— 

The ring hath caught the lady’s eye, she views it close and near ; 
‘Then might you hear her shriek aloud, “ Tbe Moringer is here! ” 
‘Then might you see her start from seat, while tears in torrents fell ; 
But whether ’twas from joy or woe the ladies best can tell. 
The writer remarks that the early history of the wedding ring can 
hardly be separated from that of the "Petrothal ring, which was 
formerly the more important of the two. Breach of contract is 
now but a civil business, but in times of violence and unrestrained 
passion the Church threw its protecting arms round the woman by 
sanctifying the espousals and punishing the betrayer of his engage- 
ment by excommunication. Marri e itself, however, was, accord- 
ing to stone (i. 439), first declared an ecclesiastical contract 
by Pope Innocent III. (4.p. 1198), who ordered that weddings should 
be celebrated by the Church, and further hallowed the marriage 
vow by making it sacramental. In theGreek and Roman Churches 
the thumb and first two fingers were symbolical of the Holy Trinity, 
and in the ancient ritual of — the ring was placed on the 
top of the left hand thumb of the bride with the words “In the 
name of the Father”; on the next finger, saying, “and of the 
Son”; on the third, adding, “and of the Holy Ghost”; and 
on the fourth with the closing word “Amen.” The invocation 
after leaving the ring loses much of its point in our Common 
Prayer the omission of the words in italics—“ That as 
Isaac Rebecca, after bracelets and jewels of gold gi 
» Aap to the other for tokens of their matrimony, lived fith- 
ly together, so these persons may surely orm and keep the 
vow and covenant betwixt them made, whereof this Ring given 
and received is a token and pledge”; but the words are to be 
found in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. Queen Mary 
decided not to be married to Philip of Spain with a decorated ring, 
but “ with a plain hoop of gold, like other maidens,” which was 
laid, in what might seem very unpopish fashion, on the Bible. 
Oddly enough, Martin Luther’s ring might have suited a sister 
whom white virgins had adorned as consecrated bride of 


Christ, rather than 2 nun who had renounced her convent vow for 
a man whoalso had revoked his vow of celibacy, and lifted hig 
hand against the Pope and all his works. Combined with 
carved crucifix was a group of emblems of our Saviour’s Passion— 
the pillar, the scourge, the ladder, the spear—a small ruby being set 
in e centre above head of 

ing posies are, of course, required to be very concise, and 
rarely be suffered to exceed a short couplet. Many of these poral 
although laboured, are hardly worth being carved in gold. Others 
such as “ All thine is mine,” are so abrupt an ayowal of a husband's 
usurpation of person and estate as to seem too outspoken for g 
wedding ring. The inscription on a Monmouthshire ring, “ If thee 
dos’nt work thee shas’nt eat” (sic), is also too huckstering for our 
taste. “All perfect love is from above” is pious but trite, an 
indeed, it is hard to find a ring inscription that is not so. The 
following are at least rhythmical, and are better than many : “ You 
and I will lovers die,” “ My promise past shall always last,” “4 
loving wife prolongeth lite,” “This hath no end, my sweetest 
friend,” “ All I refuse, but thee I chuse,” “ Let him never take 
wife That will not love her as his life”; but “ If I think my wife 
is fair, What need other people care,” is rather too plain a hint 
that she is not fair. Extemporized wedding rings have necessarily 
sometimes been of the inferior metals, and occasionally not of 
metal at all. There is an instance of a leather ring made on the 
spur of the moment out of an annulet from the finger of a bride's 
glove. Even the church key has been used in the wedding cere- 
mony, and, as is well known, the Duke of Hamilton was married 
to one of the beautiful Miss Gunnings with a ring of the bed 
curtain, at half-past twelve at night, at Mayfair Chapel. 

“ Anniversaries,” by Mr. Danby P. I’ry, isa very clear explanation 
of the change of style in the English Calendar which took 
place in 1752, by which eleven days were subtracted from that 
year, thus rendering the common celebration of the anniver- 
saries of events before that date eleven days in arrear of the 
natural time. A notice of the battle of Trafalgar from a contem- 
ey MS. might seem, with its Table of Signals, better fitted for 

e United Service Journal than for an antiquarian magazine. 
Mr. J. H. Parker's article on the roads and aqueducts of Rome 
contains, unexpectedly enough, some fresh treatment of the rather 
worn subject of the symbolism of the nave of a basilica or church, 
The account of the “ Settlement of French Protestants in Ame- 
rica” is worthy of the editor of several of the Colonial Series of 
State Papers, Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury. The symbolism and mean- 
ing of some “ Ancient Forms of the Cross,” by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, 
is full of curious and minute investigation, and, like his papers 
generally, is well illustrated with woodcuts, 

On the whole, the present volume gives promise of good work 
in the now fashionable cause of antiquarianism; and there is evi- 
dently a steady endeavour to render the publication worthy of the 
acceptance of an increasing number of readers to whom the past is 
more beautiful than the present, or who at least find it an agree- 
able retreat from the dust and turmoil of every-day life. ‘These 
are not a Philistine class, and it would be a pity indeed that so 
handsomely executed a book should be offered them if they were. 
We trust that The Antiquary will have a long and useful career. 


KITH AND KIN.* 


A CRITIC has not unfrequently to deplore the low moral tone 
of the characters in the novels which he reviews. It is 
seldom that, as inthe case of Miss Fothergill’s Kith and Kin, he 
has to complain ofa too lofty morality, Miss Fothergill’s heroine, 
Judith Conisborough, breathes an ethical air so high and so 
rarefied that it is impossible for other people to live up to her 
ideas of life and duty. To put it otherwise, Judith has the most 
absurd and even idiotic scruples, which she permits to stand, not 
only between herself and happiness, but between her sister and an 
attached and passionate, though rather underbred and affected, 
lover. In Miss Fothergill’s new novel the course of true love 
would have run as smooth as a canal, if the high-flown heroine 
had not put her foot, so to speak, into the fountain at its very 
source, troubled the water, and made the stream squirt over all 
manner of rough and stony ground. ; 

Judith Conisborough was a young lady who deemed it morally 
impossible for herself or her pretty sister Delphine to marry 
the men of their hearts, because their mother had once, not 
exactly told a falsehood, but permitted a somewhat perverted 
view of the truth to be accepted where her own interest 
was concerned. We are informed that Judith and her sister, 
though they lived in an out-of-the-way part of Yorkshire, 
where there are no circulating libraries, and though they could 
not afford to subscribe to Mudie’s, had yet been baptized with 
the spray of the mighty wave of Progress, But surely Pro- 
gress has not come to this point; it is not universally under- 
stood, even in advanced places like Birmingham, that a lady may 
not marry because her mother did not prevent her uncle from 
quarrelling with his daughter-in-law. If ideas like this are to be 
accepted, the peccadilloes of the fathers will soon cease to be 
visited on the children. There will be no children at all, There 
will be no marrying nor giving in marriage. Lovers, with writhing 
lips and pallid faces, will contide to each other that their mother 
once jilted a guardsman ; that their father was a sad flirt; that 


* Kith and Kin. A Novel. By Jessie Fothergill, Author of “ The First 
Violin.” London: Richard Bentley & Sons. 188z. 
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are dishonoured, blighted beings, who must hide their 
heads as nurses in hospitals, till death relieves them from 
the burden of hereditary guilt. We almost prefer a frank 
set of sinners to people whose moral tone is so highly strung. 
Lest the reader should suspect us of exaggerating the austere 
Judith’s conception of duty, we must analyse the plot of Miss 
Fothergill’s story. And to do this is to do the book no wrong. 
The plot is not concealed cunningly, with the skill of Gaboriau 
or Boiigobey. Any one can see how matters will fall out as 
soon as he is introduced to the characters, though haps the 
most acute reader could not foresee the nature of Judith’s sin- 


gular scruples. ’ 

We are first introduced to Bernard Aglionby and Percy 

Golding. Aglionby is a salesman of cotton goods at Irkford, a 

manufacturing town. He has “ a dark, lean visage” and a 
smile “the reverse of angelic.” At first we rather hoped that 
Aglionby was the villain of the piece, for he was a Radical and 
an Agnostic, and he was going to cheer Mr, Bright at a big 
Liberal “demonstration.” Percy Golding, on the other hand, 
had the air of a hero. He had “a fair and ingenuous counte- 
nance.” He was a Tory, and, to put it shortly, was “a common- 
place type, with a stick and a pipe,” “a threepenny "bus young 
man.” But our sympathy in this romance is to be with the 
“jene sais quot young man,” Mr. Aglionby, the young man who 
is dark, and lean, and liberal to a degree, and enigmatic. Aglionb 

to his demonstration, cheers Mr. Bright, and behaves wi 
courtesy toa fine old country gentleman and a very handsome 
dark young lady, who have strolled into the “ Temple of Ceres.” 
Then Aglionby ‘goes home, and has tea with Lizzie Vane, his 
betrothed. Miss Vane’s dress is thus described :-— 

Miss Lizzy Vane wore a dress which faithfully followed every worst 
point of the prevailing fashion ; and exaggerated all of them a little, 4 
way of originality. Her gown was the gown of the present day. It 
fitted her almost half the length from her throat to her heels, like a skin; 
it was well tied back just behind the knees, and on the ground behind an 
abundance of [ae | meaningless little frills, arranged upon a spoon or 
wedge-shaped piece of stuff, waggled and whisked about with her every 
movement. This was the “train” of Miss Vane’s gown; for a young 
lady moving in her exalted sphere, and living too in one of the palatial 
family mansions of Crane Street, could hardly be expected to dispense with 
so useful, so necessary an appendage. 

Now, pretty as Miss Vane was, with a “long, slender, white 
throat, and a lovely little head,” and an exuberant fringe, and 
forget-me-not-blue eyes, and “a bust and hips forced into a 
prominence displeasing in itself,” one at once perceives that she is 
not the right bride for a stern swarthy Agnostic. She is much 
better fitted for the commonplace type—for the Conservative, and 
therefore brainless, Christian, Percy Golding. Moreover, when we 
find that the tall dark girl of the public meeting is once more brought 
by accident into contact with Aglionby, we feel certain that she, 
aud no other, is the dark Agnostic’s fated bride. But this dark young 
lady, Judith Conisborough, will not let things arrange themselves. 
She was the daughter of a Mrs. Conisborough, who, again, was 
the niece of old Aglionby of Scar Foot, the old country gentleman 
who attended Liberal demonstrations. Some twenty-eight years 
ago, Mrs, Conisborough was a young lady, living with her uncle 
and his only son at Scar Foot, a beautiful place in a lonely York- 
shire dale. Old Aglionby was an old tyrant, a domestic despot. 
He insisted that his only son should marry his niece; the son 
refused, left home, wedded a woman of the middle classes, and was 
cast off by his father. The son died, leaving a little boy, and then 
old Aglionby showed a singular want of discretion. His niece 
was by this time a married woman with a child, and it was of 
course her interest that Scar Foot should become the heritage of 
herself and her offspring. In spite of this the old Squire thought 
her a proper person to send with his proposals to his son’s wife. 
He would support her if she would let her boy live with him for 
eleven months in the year. Mrs. Conisborough carried an oral 
message to the widow, and she did not carry it in an agreeable or 
acceptable form. When the widow refused with scorn, and said that 
her relations would not allow her child to starve, Mrs. Conisborough 
permitted old Aglionby to suppose that the aforesaid relations 
were rich people, and that the boy would be properly educated. 

But when old Aglionby, casually meeting his grandson at the 

demonstration and at the theatre, cleverly divined the relationship, 

he was shocked to find that he had been deceived by Mrs. Conis- 

borough. After a stormy interview with young Aglionby, who 

had a good deal of his own temper, he went home to Scar Foot. 

His niece, with her three daughters, Judith, Delphine, and Rheda, 

lived, in great poverty, at the neighbouring town of Yoresett. The 

old tyrant had meant to make them his heiresses, but meanwhile 

kept them poor, and subject to his despotism. On reaching home, 

he violently insulted Mrs. Conisborough, turned Judith out of his 

mp sent for the lawyer, changed his will, and died, full of years 

-tem: 

After a Aglionby became, by his grandfather’s will, the 
lord of Sear Foot he set about falling in love with Judith, with 
the utmost promptitude and despatch. He also initiated her 
into what seems to be the chief article of the cheerful creed of 
Agnosticism—namely, that the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children, Now Judith, by putting various things together, 
had discovered the nature of her mother’s offence, and divined 

_ that she had not done her uttermost to reconcile the mother and 
the grandfather of young Aglionby. Judith leaped to the con- 
clusion that she and her sisters were involved in some mysterious 

Até, or family curse. yen after Lizzie Vane, a lively and 

amusing young person, had ceased to conceal her preference for 


Toryism and Christianity in the shape of P Golding, even 
as nurse in a hospital. When a neighbouring hobereau, Randulf 
Danesdale, son of the local baronet, fell in love with Delphine, 
Judith’s gloomy preachings made Delphine reject him. So every one 
went on being profoundly miserable, and bullying poor Lizzy Vane 
for her want of breeding, till Mrs. Conisborough revealed her secret 
sin to Aglionby. This scene is excellent, as Mrs. Conisborough 
is able, even on her deathbed, to make out a pretty good 
ease for herself. Armed with her confession, Aglionby makes 
Judith relent, Delphine does the same, and all, without exception, 
are as happy as they might have been if Judith had possessed a 
little common sense. 

Provoking as Judith’s conduct is, the novel is eminently easy, 
and even pleasant to read. The style is clear and unpretentious, 
the descriptions of nature few and well done. Randulf Danesdale 
is not quite a gentleman, and permits himself to be affectedly 
offensive to guests in his father’s house. Rhoda Conisborough, 
a mere sketch, is a charming figure. So is Delphine ; and we have 
not concealed our partiality for Miss Vane, in spite of her fringe 
and her frivolity. The younger Aglionby is the virtuous Rochester 
(Miss Bronté’s, not Charles II.’s) of an Agnostic age. Miss 
Broughton would have drawn old Aglionby in a more amusing 
style. But with Judith we imagine that few readers will keep 
their patience. Heroes are usually prigs, but it is unnecessary that 
a prig should be the heroine. 


NELSON ON HINDU LAW.* 


HE technical and unattractive title of Mr. Nelson’s book con- 
ceals a critical essay on a subject of considerable social and 
political importance. His real purpose is to demand a serious re- 
consideration of the system on which oe judges and magis- 
trates administer justice in the South of India. Some preliminary 
statement of the facts is needful to make the nature of the case 
he a forward generally intelligible. A great number of tribes 
and castes, differing widely in race, lan , and manners, but 
agreeing in this, that they are, with trifling exceptions, non-Aryan, 
live under British government in the Madras Presidency. The 
British Government throughout India professes to maintain and 
administer the native customary laws in matters of inheritance and 
the like. We have no common English term or terms that will 
properly denote the field thus reserved to native law, but the 
German Familienrecht and Erbrecht may be taken as together 
covering it with sufficient exactness. Two a mas systems or 
types of “native law” have been studied by Anglo-Indian scholars 
and lawyers. One of these is the Mahometan, which does not 
now concern us, and which has been imported within historical 
times. The other is the Hindu, or more properly Brahmanical. 
This, we now know, was imported by the Aryan conquerors of 
Upper India, or rather developed by them at some unknown time 
after their settlement. As regards Bengal and the Central Pro- 
vinces, Hindu institutions are probably native, in anything like 
their present form, in the literal sense, and certainly native for all 
practical pu But in the South of India the Aryan settle- 
ment was never more than superficial. Aboriginal, or relatively 
aboriginal, manners and superstitions have received a mere 
veneer of Brahmanism, if so much. Because the religious ex- 
ternals of Hinduism have been adopted, it does not follow that 
Hindu religious ideas have been allowed to prevail over older 
social usages which may be inconsistent with them. Nor 
does it follow, even if Hindu customs have been actually 
adopted to some extent, that they have been adopted altogether. 
Therefore it becomes the business of the Government to ascer- 
tain concerning every sort of people who seek civil justice at 
its hands how far they have come under the rules of Hindu law 
and usage ; and, in so far as they have not, what their own cus- 
toms are. Of course there are to be found in corners of every 
Presidency and province of India savage or half-savage tribes who 
are no more Hindus than than they are Quakers; but these give 
comparatively little trouble. The non-Aryan people of the sou 
peninsula are civilized enough to be litigious. We assume for the 
moment that Hindu law and , 88 applicable to undoubted 
Hindus, are sufficiently understood by the English authorities. 
How then have we performed this duty of doing justice to the 
Southern people according to their own customs? Nobody denies 
that we have honestly tried to do it; but Mr. Nelson asserts, 
not without support from some of the best recent authorities, that. 
we have made serious mistakes. English judges and officials 
were naturally under strong temptation to be guided as much as 
ible by that kind of native law which existed as a more or 
ess coherent system, and which they get ion they knew some- 
thing about. They were mostly unable to observe for themselves 
(it is said, indeed, that no Euro; can get to the bottom of 
native institutions and family life in any part of India); and most 
of their information about native was derived in the first 
instance from Brahmans; in other w from a class of persons 
who were nearly as much strangers in ¢he land as themselves, and 
whose interest and prejudices would and did lead them in every 
way to magnify the authority of Brahmanical usage and the extent 
to which it was regarded as binding. Then, courts on the English 


* A Prospectus of the Scientific Study of the Hindi Law. By J. H. 
Nelson, District Judge in London : C. Kegan Paul 
& Co. Madras: Higginbotham & Uo, 1881. 
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m being established and decisions reported, the judges began 
to develop and define legal rules in the English fashion. When 
they had once decided that a particular maxim about inheritance 
or adoption was part of the Hindu law accepted in the South of 
India, and as such binding on the ay or of a given district and 
caste, they felt bound to decide the same again, although other 
and better information had come to light than that on which they 
first proceeded. And thus it has come about that we are elabo- 
rately administering to a great number of people, under the name 
of Hindu law, a set of rules and ordinances which in some cases 
are known, and in more are suspected, to have about as much rela- 
tion to the customs they really use among themselves as the 
English law of real property. We may add that in at least one case 
the absurdity of this proceeding (from which, however, the Court 
did not see its way to escape) has been judicially recognized. 

But this is only half Mr. Nelson’s complaint. It seems odd 
enough that our courts should enter into minute discussions of 
Hindu law for the benefit of suitors who are not Hindus at all. 
But Mr. Nelson further says that we do not know what Hindu law 
really is, and that much of what we have administered under that 
name is the speculative deduction of English lawyers from imper- 
fect or erroneous premisses. On this ground, too, he has much to 
say for himself, and some of the most important points are, so far 
as we can discover, undisputed. So that there are two distinct 
questions: To whom is Hinda law, whatever that may be, applica- 
ble? and, What is Hindu law? ‘These questions are obviously 
different in kind. The first is a matter of ethnology and exist- 
ing facts, which in a particular case of doubt can be dealt with 
only by careful over on the spot. The second involves, or may 
involve, points of Sanskrit scholarship and critical archeology, 
much sifting of Brahmanical tradition and Brahmanical and other 
native opinion, and a good deal of local inquiry besides. It would 
seem, therefore, the uatural course at first sight, at any rate for an 
inquirer chiefly interested in the administration of justice in 
Madras, to deal with the ethnological question before the critical 
one. But Mr. Nelson takes them in the reverse order, and not 
without reason, as we see when we have come to the end. 
Hitherto the rule of English officials has been to presume that 

ple who were to outward appearance Hindus were governed by 

indu law, and to throw on those who alleged any different custom 
the burden of strictly proving it. The ground would be cut from 
ander this presumption if it could be shown that the current 
English view of Hindu law as a complete and uniform system, 
accepted with only slight local variations throughout the Aryan 
communities of India, and ultimately resting on certain generally 
acknowledged authorities, is mistaken, or at least exaggerated. And 
this is exactly what Mr. Nelson endeavours to show. He 
has gone about this part of his work, we think, with a certain 
excess of zeal. He commits himself here and there to conjectures 
which most Sanskrit scholars will probably deem paradoxical ; 
and he has too much the air of one crying in the wilderness, Tis 
general an has been far more widely admitted than any 
one would think from reading the book itself. Ten years ago 
Sir Henry Maine stated, as the opinion of the best modern autho- 
rities, “first, that the codified law—Manu and his glossators—em- 
braced originally a much smaller body of usage than had been 
imagined; and, neat, that the customary rules, reduced to writing, 
have been very greatly altered by Brahminical expositors, con- 
stantly in spirit, sometimes in tenor.” And he speaks of the 
actual unwritten usages of the people, more especially in the 
North-West, as “ probably older and purer than the Brahminical 
written law.” To the same effect Dr. Hunter writes (expressly 
citing an earlier work of Mr. Nelson's, published only in India) in 
his article on India in the new Encyclopedia Britannica. He 
plainly says that the ancient Hindu custumals, the so-called codes 
of Manu and Yajnavalkya (on which all the later law-books and 
commentaries profess to depend), “only recorded the usages of 
certain Brihmanical centres in the North, and perhaps did not 
fairly record even them.” And again, “the High Courts” (of 
the Presidency towns) “enforce the Brihmanical codes with a 
comprehensiveness and precision unknown in ancient India.” Once 
more, to return to Sir Henry Maine, “Indian law may be 
affirmed to consist of a very great number of local bodies of 
usage, and of one set of customs, reduced to writing, pretending 
to a diviner authority than the rest, exercising consequently a 
great influence over them, and tending, if not checked, to ab- 
sorb them.” Statements of this kind, and from such writers, 
might perhaps be thought to make it superfluous, as re- 
gards any practical conclusion, to enter into minute criticism of 
the origin and relative authority of existing Sanskrit law-books. 
Mr. Nelson, however, seems not eontent to stop here. He is so 
anxious to show that there is really nothing but local custom that 
he even the encroaching and absorbing pointed 
out by Sir Henry Maine. We understand Sir Henry Maine to 
speak of it as a known fact. But the thing is, anyhow, so pro- 
bable that it would require strong evidence to convince us that it 
has been otherwise. When customs of uncertain extent and dif- 
fering in detail, but embodying a common order of ideas, are re- 
duced to writing and commented on, a kind of competition is 
es Fags up, in which one or two of the rival recensions will 
prevail. Mr. Nelson will have it that the superior authority 
ascribed to particular Sanskrit books by Anglo-Indian lawyers is a 
mere figment, based on gross error or r. conjectures; and on 
this point, as it appears to us, he undertakes to prove too much. 

It is quite possible that, as Mr. Nelson maintains, the Ménava 


harmasistra, commonly called by English writers the Code of | 


Manu, was originally nothing bat the custumal of a particular seg 
of Brahmans, called Manavas as being professed followers of some 
mythical or historical personage named Manu. But this neither 
proves nor tends to prove that when Sir William Jones first hearg 
of and read Manu the book had not come to be accepted as ay. 
thoritative (subject to sundry and more or less divergent gloggeg 
and interpretations) by the great bulk of orthodox Hindus, Jy 
one sense, no doubt, it could not be accepted by the majority of 
Hindus, nor could any other Sanskrit law-book, for the sim 
reason that they are not, nor have their ancestors been within his. 
torical times, able to read or understand it. But this is known 
and allowed on all hands. The fact that unlearned Germans can. 
not read Latin does not make it the less true that Roman law jg 
the foundation of the common law of Germany. Mr. Nelson ex. 
cts us to believe that Sir William Jones as to Manu, and Cole. 
rooke as to the books of authority in Southern India, were de. 
ceived or rashly credulous, not merely as to the origin or age of the 
particular books, but as to the esteem in which they werg 
actually held at the time. ‘How did it come about,” he 
asks, “ that the law-book of an obscure, petty, extinct sect wag 
believed and declared by Sir William Jones to contain the law of 
the Hindus generally?” How, indeed? Mr. Nelson cannot get 
off, we think, by leaving it for others to “ settle this curious 
question hereafter.” This is to leave an unexplained and violent 
improbability confronting his theory. And how did it come 
about, we further ask, that no native scholar or pleader from ong 
end of India to the other, and from Jones's time to this, ever pro- 
tested against a misapprehension so enormous? There is no lack 
of such men who know enough of European critical methods to seg 
the importance of the question. Again, Mr. Nelson suggests that 
the Mitiksharé, which is his peculiar aversion as being the lead. 
ing received authority with the British courts in the South, may 
date from the seventeenth or even eighteenth century instead of 
the early middle ages. If so, that would surely be rather in its 
favour from his point of view, for he does not set up any case of 
deliberate perversion in the Brahman interest, and apart from this 
the work would be all the more likely to correspond to the facts 
of recent usage. Much more important is the general considera- 
tion, admitted by the Sanskrit books themselves, but too often 
overlooked by English judges, that the texts are at most records of 
typical customs, and must always yield to proof of an existing 


| contrary custom applicable to the case in hand, 


Perhaps we may be helped to a juster apprehension of the 
problem by a comparison which we have already used, and which, 
though not exact, is near enough to be instructive. Let us suppose 
that a foreigner without any previous knowledge of Roman law 
has to study the common law of the old German Empire. He 
will first learn in a general way that the “ paramount authority,” 
to use a current Anglo-Indian phrase, is to be found in 
the texts of the Roman Corpus Juris. His tendency will be 
to solve particular questions by direct investigation of the 
texts. Then he will learn that this is an impracticable method; 
that there are established traditional interpretations and concep- 
tions which have largely superseded the text itself; and thatsome | 
parts of the Roman institutions are obsolete, while others have 
never been received. Yet more, he will discover that the appli- 
cation of the law is subject to local variations and exceptions, of 
which the principle is expressed in the maxim “ Stadtrecht bricht 
Landrecht, Landrecht bricht Gemeiorecht,” aud that these excep- 
tions are many and grave. It would not be wonderful if at this 
point he were to run into the opposite extreme to the simplicity 
of his first belief, and deny that the common foundation of Roman 
law had any real existence. Mr. Nelson appears to be in some 
such stage of thought as regards Hindu law; he writes like a man 
still in the anger of disillusion, We have said nothing about the 
mistakes stated to have been made by our courts through sheer 
ignorance or mistranslation of the Sanskrit law-texts, because that 
(though a serious matter enough in itself) seems to us a collateral 
point hardly touching the main argument. And Mr, Nelson's 
critical opinion of those texts is of course a thing apart from his 
Opinion as to the habits and wants of the people among whom 
he lives, and does not affect its weight. 


NUMA ROUMESTAN.* 


A PUFF preliminary issued among the leaves of M. Alphonse 
Daudet’s latest novel informs us —which is, no doubt, true— 
that the book has been eagerly looked for. ‘On sait,” it goes on, 
“que plus de quarante mille exemplaires étaient demandés & 
Yéditeur Charpentier avant que le volume ait paru. C'est 
un fait presque sans précédent, et l'on peut prédire la durée 
de ce succés bien mérité, car il est peu de romans aussi at- 
tachants, aussi remplis de charme et d'ironie, aussi amusants, 
en un mot, que ce nouvel ouvrage de auteur de Fromont 
Jeune et Risler Ainé et du Nabab.” It is uot to be sup- 
posed that M. Daudet is responsible for this style of adver- 
tisement; but, at the same time, it is amusing to find it attached 
to a book the chief object of which is to depict the nature of the 
homme au Midi. The title-page of the book, it may be noted, 
bears under the name of the principal character the words 
“ Mceurs Parisiennes,” which again is a little amusing, as “* Mceurs 
du Midi” would surely have been a more appropriate title. On a 
former occasion M. Daudet held up the people of the Midi 


* Numa Roumestan. Par Alphonse Daudet, Paris: Charpentier. 
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to good-natured ridicule in that delightfully amusing book 
Tartarin de Tarascon, Whether they will be grateful to 
him for this more serious and more elaborate attempt to 
depict their nature is perhaps an open question; but as to 
the success of the attempt considered as a piece of character- 
drawing there can be little doubt. Indeed, so keen and clever is 
the study that it becomes a comparatively unimportant matter 
that to the construction of the book it is impossible to give much 

ise. M. Daudet has sometimes been called, foolishly enough, 
the French Dickens, and in Le Nabab he introduced what certainly 
jooked like a servile imitation of one of Dickens’s most humorous 
scenes, much as in the most important scene of Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Ainé he followed closely enough in the footsteps of 
Thackeray. But, without com him with either of the writers 
just named, it may be said that he has quite enough original 
power to stand on his own merits. In Numa Roumestan he has 
written of what he knows thoroughly, and, so far as study of 
character and description go, he has perhaps never done anything 
better. 

We are first introduced to Numa Roumestan at “ une grande 
féte de jour aux arénes d’Aps-en-Provence. , . . Voilé dix ans 
que Numa, le grand Numa, le député leader de toutes les droites, 
est prophéte en terre de Provence, dix ans que, pour ce fils 
illustre, la ville d’Aps a les tendresses, les effusions d’une mére, et 
dune mére du midi, & manifestations, 4 cris, 4 caresses gesticu- 
lantes.” The chatter and movement of the adoring multitude, 
Numa’s expansive, good-humoured reception of their homage, his 
swift, almost unconscious, ch: of manner for each person to 
whom he talks, the glaring brilliancy of the scene with the crowd 
of excited Provengals—all this is admirably hit off. Only one 

nage in the assemblage seems bored—and that is Numa’s 
wife. “Oes gaietés méridionales, faites de turbulence, de 
familiarité, cette race verbeuse, tout en dehors, en surface, 4 
Yopposé de sa nature si intime et sérieuse, la froissaient peut-étre 
sans qu’elle s’en rendit bien compte, parce qu’elle retrouvait dans 
le peuple le type multiplié, vulgarisé, de ’homme a cété de qui 
elle vivait depuis dix ans et qu’é ses dépens elle avait appris & 
connaitre.” When her silence seems to reproach Numa for the 
impossible promises of places which he scatters broadcast among 
the crowd, he says to her:—“ N’oubliez pas que nous sommes dans 
le Midi, entre compatriotes parlant la méme langue.” The promise 
is taken in the same spirit in which it is given. It gives those to 
whom it is made a pleasant subject for their imagination to play 
with, “ Pourquoi les priver de cette joie? Du reste, voyez- 
‘vous, entre méridionaux les paroles n’ont jamais qu’un sens relatif. 
O’est une affaire de mise au point.” 

It is perhaps one of the faults in the construction of the book that 
Numa’s history, as related by M. Daudet, dates, to begin with, 
backwards from the opening chapter, and then has to be caught up 
again at or near the point of his first appearance. Thus it is not 
until we have read some way into the book that we come to what 
may be called the key to Numa’s character, as it is to the feeling 
towards him on his wife’s part. Some time after they had been 
married she came into his study, and found him writing a letter, 
which she asked to see. ‘O’était, en style maigre et emphatique, 
ce style de barreau qui gesticule avec de grandes manches, 
une lettre & l'Empereur, par laquelle il acceptait le poste 
de Conseiller d’Etat. Cela commengait ainsi: Vendéen du 
Midi, grandi dans la fot monarchique et le culte respectuewx 
du passé, je ne forfare Vhonneur ni ma 
conscience . . . .” When she had read thus far Rosalie 
exclaimed, “Tu n’enverras pas ga!” He answered her with 
scolding eloquence, ‘‘ I] tonnait, comme 4 l’audience, devant la 
tranquillité muette, presque méprisante, de Rosalie,” and she re- 
plied by repeating what she had said before, and adding, “ce 
serait mentir 4 ta vie, & tes engagements.” Then she reminded 
him how he had first won her heart by his denunciation uf the 
“mascarade impériale,” and finally she over-persuaded him, so 
that the letter as sent ran thus:—“ Vendéen du Midi, grandi 
dans la fot I et le culte respectueux du passé, je 
crowais forfaire @ Uhonneur et a ma conscience en acceptant le 
poste que Votre Majesté, Sc.” This letter it was that made 
Roumestan’s political fortune. Like many great men, 
Roumestan has a hanger-on, a certain Bompard, who is a 
variety of the Tartarin genus, and who never hears a great 
man oragreat event mentioned without giving some personal remi- 
niscences, Any one who took the trouble to piece them together 
would have discovered that Bom in one and the same year 
“commandait une compagnie de déserteurs polonais et tcherkesses 
au siége de Sébastopol, dirigeait la chapelle du roi de Hollande, 
du dernier bien avec la sceur du roi, ce qui lui avait valu six mois 
de casemate & la forteresse de la Haye, mais ne l'empéchait pas, 
toujours & la méme date, de pousser une pointe de Laghouat a 
Gadamés, en plein désert africain.” 

The pathetic interest of the book is mainly supplied by the 
contrast of character between Roumestan and his wife, which at 
one point leads to a tragic situation, and by the misfortunes of a 
certain Valmajour, a player of the tambourin and galoubet, who is 
& native of Aps-en-Provence, and who is befooled by Roumestan’s 
meaningless promises into leaving his home and coming to meet 
with a disastrous failure on the Paris stage. The first descrip- 
tion of Valmajour in his fine simplicity, and the subsequent 
accounts of his demeanour after he has been spoilt by the hope 
and promise of notoriety, may be counted among the finest touches 
in the novel. In connexion with this Valmajour and with 


us by far the weakest and least artistic point in the work. Granted 
—and this is perhaps not much to grant—that she could be for a 
time under the spell of Valmajour’s farouche picturesqueness, and 
that this should lead her into certain difficulties, it is, we think, 
hardly possible that she should have allowed herself to be so 
tyrannized over by Valmajour’s sister, on the ground of her being 
his “ promise.” he situation is, as it strikes us, long drawn out, 
and disagreeable without being forcible. But, as we have said, 
this and other faults are outweighed by the freshness and force 
displayed in the treatment of the principal characters. We have 
spoken of the descriptive skill found in many passages of the 
book, and we may dies our notice by quoting the account of 
the farandole which follows Valmajour’s performance in the first 
scene :— 


Valmajour salua sans un mot, tourna sur ses talons et descendit le large 
tapis de l’estrade, sa caisse au bras, la téte droite, avec ce léger déhanche- 
ment du Provengal, ami du rythme et de la danse. En bas des camarades 
l’attendaient, lui serraient les mains. Puis un criretentit: ‘ La farandole !” 
clameur immense, doublée par l’écho des votes, des couloirs, d’ou sem- 
blaient sortir l’ombre et la fraicheur qui envahissaient maintenant les 
arénes et rétrécissaient la zone du soleil. A l'instant le cirque fut plein, 
mais plein & faire éclater ses barritres, d’une foule villageoise, une mélée de 
fichus blancs, de jupes voyantes, de rubans de velours battant aux coiffes 
de dentelles, de bl Pp tées, de vestes de cadis. 
Sur un roulement de tambourin, cette cohue s’aligna, se défila en bandes, 
le jarret tendu, les mains unies. Un trille de galoubet fit onduler tout le 
cirque, et la farandole menée par un gars de Barbantane, le pays des dan- 
seurs fameux, se mit en marche lentement, déroulant ses anneaux, battant 
ses entrechats presque sur place, remplissant d’un bruit confus, d’un frois- 
sement d’étoffes, et d’haleines, l’énorme baie du vomitoire vt peu a peu elle 
sengouffrait. Valmajour suivait d’un pas égal, solennel, repoussait en 
marchant son gros tambourin du genou, et jouait plus fort & mesure que le 
pact ent t de l’aréne, & demi noyée déja dans la cendre bleue du 
crépuscule, se dévidait comme une bobine d’or et de soie. 
— Regardez la-haut! dit Roumestan tout & coup. 
C’était la téte de la danse surgissant entre les arcs de vofite du premier 
étage, pendant que le tambourinaire et les derniers farandoleurs piétinaient 
encore dans le cirque. En route, la ronde s’allongeait de tous ceux que le 
rythme entrainait de force &la suite. Qui donc parmi ces Provengaux 
aurait pu résister an flitet magique de Valmajour? Porté, lancé par les 
rebondissements du tambourin, on l’entendait a la fois & tous hs étiges, 
passant les grilles et les soupiraux descellés, dominant les exclamations de 
la foule. Et la farandole montait, montait, arrivait aux yaleries su 
rieures que le soleil bordait encore d’une lumiére fauve. L’immense déetilé 
des danseurs bondissantes et graves découpait alors sur les hautes baies 
cintrées du pourtour, dans la chaude vibration de cette fin d’aprés-midi de 
juillet, une suite de fines silhouettes, animait sur la pierre antique un de 
ces bas-reliefs comme il en court au fronton dégradé des temples. 


JOWETT’S THUCYDIDES.* 


goer is perhaps no point in which the difference between 
the educational methods of the two great Universities is so 
conspicuously displayed as in the matter of translations from 
Greek and Latin prose authors. We say “prose” because, owing to 
the diversity of ancient and modern metres, the closest poetical 
rendering of poetry must always be more or less of a paraphrase. 
But when it comes to the rendering into English of a philosopher 
or historian, it is obvious that, barring a few highly idiomatic 
phrases, every sentence may be turned word for word without loss 
at all events of intelligibility. It is, however, equally obvious 
that what may be a good style in Greek or Latin need not neces- 
sarily be so in English, and further, that it is possible to express 
the same meaning in various styles—such a process, under the 
name of “ paraphrasing,” forming, indeed, one of the earliest exer- 
cises undergone by pupil teachers and other young people who are 
learning the use of their native tongue. Thus, too, when the 
revisers of the New Testament give us, in place of “ the shipmen 
deemed,” “ the sailors surmised,” though we may wonder at their 
taste, we cannot say that they have modified the meaning of the 
words. But whether Buffon or any one else did or did not say 
“ Le style c'est l'homme,” there can be no question that a man’s 
style gives an indication of the way in which his mind works, 
such as may often be of the highest importance as a help to the 
right appreciation of his meaning, especially where there is also a 
question between various readings. Recent Cambridge translators, 
regarding a translation as being merely an aid to persons wishing 
to read the author in his own language—something to be used, 
in the words of Pericles, épyov paddov xaip@ i) Adyou 
xopum@—have gone perhaps as far as is desirable in the direction 
of literal rendering. In one case, indeed, the translator’s anxiety 
not to misrepresent his author has led him to retain many of the 
original words, Greek and English being thus mingled with a 
somewhat comical effect. Effacement of oneself and loyalty to 
one’s author reach their limit here. It would be an interesting 
question (upon which, however, we do ——— to enter now) 
how far this is a mark of the extent to which devotion to the exact 
sciences has moulded Cambridge thought in reference to other 
branches of study. The tendency of Oxford scholars is no less 
marked in the opposite direction. There is a rather malicious 
legend extant to the etlect that when Professor Jowett's transla- 
tion of Plato appeared, an Oxford admirer—hoping, no doubt, 
to elicit a complimentary reply—inquired of a Cambridge friend, 
competent to judge of the work alike under either aspect, what 
opinion was taken of it in his University. “ Well,’ was the 
pitiless response, “we doubt if he understands the philosophy ; 
and aa a crib we think it valueless.” It is only with the latter 


* Thucydides. Translated into English by B, Jowett, M.A. Oxford; 
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part of this judgment, of course, that we are now concerned ; and, 
without endorsing it unreservedly, we cannot deny that it is in a 
great measure applicable to the work before us. The Professor 
may of course reply that he does not mean his work for a “ crib” ; 
Mss judging from some things which we have heard about the way 
in which Oxford men nowadays read the Classics, we can quite 
imagine that a term implying any study whatsoever of the 
original Greek might be out of place. But, if so, why translate 
Thucydides at all? In the case of philosophy it is, no doubt, 
useful for the student to have access to the thoughts of each 
thinker without the necessity of puzzling them out of his lan- 
e; but no one who wants merely to learn the history of the 
eloponnesian war would gu to Thucydides, even in the original, 
rather than to Grote ; so what would he do with a translation ? 
It is, then, after all, ~ its merits as an aid to reading the 
original Greek which Thucydides wrote that we must estimate 
Professor Jowett’s version ; and, judged by this measure, we can- 
not consider it as a work worthy of one of the Royal teachers 
of the Greek language. 

In the first place, without requiring a close copy of Thucy- 
dides’s fearful and wonderful anacolutha, which are feebly repre- 
sented by the famous “ An awkward beast to drive is pigs; one 
man many of them very,” and which arise mainly, no doubt, from 
the struggles of an acute intellect to express itself accurately in a 
language not yet completely developed as regards its grammar; and 
fully recognizing the duty of an English translator to obey the 
ordinary rules of English syntax, we must demur to a style which 
renders a xal, a re, @ yap, ora Sore, to say nothing of even more 
important particles, alike by full stops and semicolons, and expands 

‘as in iv, 26) aircoy into “the secret of this protracted resistance.” 
or, again, do we understand why (as in iv. 40) a one. phrase 
like more dorepov should be left altogether unrepresented. In the 
previous chapter the Professor seems to have gone out of his way 
to emphasize the dislike of Thucydides to Cleon. Kaimep paviwdns 
ovea 7) brocxects does not mean “the mad promise,” nor should 
we aly the fate of the schoolboy who happened to render either 
phrase by the other. 

But it may be better to “instance in” a longer passage, in order 
to = an idea of the Professor's style, which, if it is at times a 
little too ornamented, often flows smooth and limpid ; and also to 
show by a typical example the way in which he appears to us to 
fall short of the mark as a translator of Thucydides. We will take 
Book vy. Chap. 89, wherein the Athenians, opening their con- 
troversy with the Melians, anticipate a form of political reasoning 
not unfamiliar—in the mouths of foreigners—at the present day. 
We assume the ion by our readers of what Mtr. Cobden 
called “all the works of Thucydides.” They will thus be able to 
compare the original with Professor Jowett’s rendering, which 
runs as follows :— 

Well, then, we Athenians will use no fine words; we will not go out of 
our way to prove at length that we have a right to rule, because we over- 
threw the Persians; or that we attack you now because we are suffering 
any injury at your hands. We should not convince you if we did; nor 
must you expect to convince us by arguing that, although a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians, you have taken no part in their expeditions, or that you 
have never done usany wrong. But youand we should say what we really 
think, and aim only at what is possible, for we both alike know that into 
the discussion of human affairs the question of justice only enters where the 
pressure of necessity is equal, and that the powerful exact what they can, 
and the weak grant what they must. 

Now it appears to us, if we may without presumption differ from 
the Professor, and indeed from other authorities, that the oppo- 
sition between duvara and dixaa, “ might” and “right,” is missed 
in this version, Venturing on a rough summary, we should put 
it somehow thus:—“ We are not going to offer a long argument 
about the right of our case, nor do we recommend you to expect 
to persuade us by doing the same, but rather to settle the question 
of might according to the thoughts that we both of us really have 
in our minds, for we and you both know quite well that the 
pee of right only comes on for decision in human affairs when 

e force [or stress] is equal on both sides, but that when it is a 

uestion of might, the stronger exact and the weaker give in.” 
Throughout this “ Melian ee which, as being perhaps 
the the whole = Thucydides, demanded 
specia andling, there appears far too great a tendenc 
to shi of Once or twice 
find cases in which a better rendering of even a few words might 
have been given—eg. in chap. 105, paxapicarres tpav rd 
dmeipéxaxov is rather “ congratulating you on your innocence of 
evil” than “ admiring the simplicity of your idea.” One is as easy 
to write as the other, but one gives, as the other does not, the 
fundamental meaning of the Greek words. 

This tendency to give a general rather than the particular inter- 
is always Take, for instance, Pericles’s 

nce, in Book ii. 60 sgg. The second sentence of this runs 
somewhat in this way:—* For I hold that when a State is 
prosperous as a whole, it does —_ to its private members 
than when it is doing well as each individual citizen, but 
is coming to harm in its collective capacity.” This is merely'a 
rough rendering; but Professor Jowett ought surely to be ane 
without loss of elegance, to come nearer to it “In my 
judgment it would be better for individuals themselves that the 
citizens should suffer and the State flourish, than that the citizens 
should flourish and the State suffer.” In the next chapter a point 
seems to be missed. "Ev iperépw dodevei ris is not 
“ because your characters are weak,” but “at a moment when your 


This verbal criticism may appear carping. It may be said 
if the author's general drift is fairly retained, a strict adherence to 
his style and language is mere pedantry. We have already given oyp 
reasons for holding that in the case of an historian a mere adherence 
to the narrative is not of much practical use, since few ordin 
students of history are likely to want to examine the materials of 
which their teachers have availed themselves. Those who read 
Thucydides will, after all, do so mainly with a view to studying 
the language in which he wrote—not, of course, as a mere organism 
the structure of which may be dissected, and the evolution of its 
parts traced out, though this is in itself a study not unfruitful in 
useful results; but as avehicle used by an acute thinker for express. 
ing his ideas, with all their sequences and associations. “The 
difficulty of literature,” says a recent essayist, who has himself 
succeeded very well in surmounting it, “is not to write, but to 
write what you mean ; not to affect your reader, but to affect him 
precisely as you wish.” Now no language probably, since the 
world began, has been so fine an instrument for this purpose as the 
Greek ; and it isin proportion as the modern student can see how 
the ancient author wished to affect his readers that he is entitled 
to the name of a scholar; so that a Greek scholar means, among 
other things, a person who has acquired no small insight into 
the working of some of the shrewdest minds which the world has 
ever produced. This is a point which would appear to have been 
overlooked by those who depreciate the study of Greek as an 
educational exercise ; nor can we imagine anything much beti 
adapted to strengthen their view of the matter than to see a Gree 
Professor translating the chief of Greek political thinkers, a writer 
embarrassed at times by the fulness of tie thought, as though he 
were a mere chronicler of passing events capable now and then of 
making a smart remark, It would be strange, indeed, if Greck 
learning in this country were to receive its heaviest blow from the 
hand of one whose special function it is to foster it. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the notes. These 
are copious and useful. One of their best features is the yr ws 
illustration from the contemporary Aristophanes. Nothing affords 
a better notion of the most remarkable points in the Greek cha- 
racter than to realize how the Athenian people were able to 
witness, apparently with perfect enjoyment, the burlesques in 
which the great comedian extracted fun out of every stage of 
their life-and-death struggle. The chief point in which we should 
be inclined to find fault with the notes is, as in the text, the want 
of appreciation which they occasionally show of the finer points 
of scholarship; but enough has been said on this head. Students 
will be as grateful to Professor Jowett for his second volume as 
they will be ready to dispense with the aid of his first; and every 
one will be amused with the terms of the dedication to Viscount 
Sherbrooke, 


THE PICTURES AT HAMPTON COURT.* 


LTHOUGH the days are long gone by since every portrait of 
Henry VIII. was called a Holbein, and every likeness of 
Elizabeth a Zucchero, the old misleading titles are still attached 
to the frames in the Hampton Court Gallery, and as a natural 
result the good and genuine works are compromised. When you 
see “ Titian” and “ Raffaelle” on pictures which evidently were 
never in Italy, you find it hard to appreciate justly even the real 
Titian or real Raffaelle which may hang elose - Nowhere is this 
more apparent than at Hampton Court; while some people are 
perhaps of opinion that there is not a single painting of any value 
in the whole Palace. We cannot always agree with Mr. Law’s 
conclusions, but his book is an honest attempt to bring order 
out of confusion, to expose false pretensions and distinguish 
real merit. It is, moreover, unlike many such books, extremely 
leasant reading, being full of historical anecdotes, and also 
| a and there betraying somewhat quaintly the prepossessions and 
prejudices of the author. It is interesting to see how man 
of the Hampton Court — belonged originally to the col- 
lection of Charles I. If Mr. Law’s index had been worthy 
of the book we should have been able to give him more un- 
qualified praise. It is obviously better that a book should 
have no index than a bad one. As an example, taken at 
haphazard, we may turn to the index to see if there is a portrait 
of, say, William, Duke of Gloucester. We find under “ Gloucester, 
William, Duke of, son of Queen Anne, 41, 830.” Under 
“ William” we find one reference, “41.” Turning, then, to 
No. 41, we find that the portrait by Kneller has been with- 
drawn. Turning to No. 830, we find the full description of 
another portrait by Kneller, and so conclude that at Hampton 
Court there were formerly two portraits of the Duke of Gloucester 
by Kneller, and that only one remains there now. But when we go 
through the catalogue in detail we find two other portraits, 
with Nos. 192 and 515, both of which Mr. Law identifies with 
the Prince. We have a few other faults to find, and may as 
well notice them here. Mr. Law, in his preface, tells us of a pic- 
ture described in the inventory of the goods of Henry VIII. as 
a “ Table of the Busshop of Rome, and the Four Evangelists cast- 
ing Stones upon Him.” “This,” he says, “is doubtless No. 787, 
with which it exactly corresponds in description.” But under 
No. 787 there is no mention of this circumstance, and a visitor, 
going with Mr. Law’s book in his hand, would miss it, unless 
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happened to know the preface very well. In speaking of 
va famous portrait of ly Middleton, No. 53, geet 
«Alan Brodrick, created Viscount Middleton in 1710.” But 
Alan Brodrick was created Viscount Midleton, a very different 
name. About another peer, too, he stumbles sadly. No. 336 

ts, we are told, “ Edward, eleventh Lord Zouch,” who 
rd in 1625, in his seventieth year, and, leaving no issue, the 
title became extinct.” But Edward, Lord Zouch, was the twelfth 
in succession, and left two daughters. From one of them 
descends the present holder of title, which is not ex- 
tinct by any means. Under an agcount of Mirevelt’s portrait of 
Prince Rupert, Mr. Law falls into an old mistake. He 
says that “to his scientific spirit we owe mezzotint engraving.” 
It has been abundantly proved that Prince Rupert was one of the 
first engravers in mezzotint, but also that he learnt the art from 
an older engraver. 

If we find fault with Mr. Law’s occasional inaccuracies, it is 
jn no carping spirit, His book is so good that we should be 
glad to see it better, and it is for that reason that we point 
out its shortcomings. It is more congenial work to at- 
tention to the many interesting facts Mr. Law has elicited 
jn the course of his investigations. We wish, as he has 
been at the pains of describing carefully each room as we 
enter it, that he had added a few pages of description of 
the whole Palace, as his book would then have been a complete 

ide. As it is, the visitor will require a second book if he wishes 
todo the place thoroughly, . Law's anecdotes are well 
selected, and will be new to many of his readers; while others 
will be amused at such expressions as those with regard to Queen 
Mary of Scotland. Under No. 560, erroneously indexed as 566, 
weare told that “the reader will doubtless prefer to turn to 
the sympathetic verse of the chivalrous Frenchman (Ronsard) 
than to listen to the detestable libels of her surly ma- 
ligners.” Again, under No. 631, we read of her voyage from 
France, in 1561, that “in four days she reached the land 
of fogs and cant and Calvinism.” His opinion of the modern 
“Queen Anne style” is also incisively expressed. The visitor 
to Queen Anne’s drawing-room can judge of the real taste of 
the day, “ which was nothing better than a poor imitation of the 
bastard-classic of Louis XIV. as distinguished from the so-called 
Queen Anne style, which never had any existence at all, except 
an imaginary one in the brains of modern china-maniacs.” 
Mr. Law has perhaps made this a little too strong, 
He tells a curious anecdote, by the way, in speaking of this 
apartment. ‘I wonder,” observed the Duke of Sussex, when 

ing through it, “in which of these rooms it was that 

rge II. struck my father. The blow so disgusted him with the 
place that he never afterwards could be induced to think of it as a 
residence.” In describing West’s picture of the “ Apotheosis of 
the infant princes Octavius and Alfred,” Mr. Law tells us that 
George III. said when the first of them died, “I am very sorry 
for Alfred, but had it been Octavius I should have died too.” Yet 
Octavius followed his brother within the year. Among the painters 
of this time occurs the name of Dominic Serres, R.A., a native of 
Gascony, ‘‘ who, after running away from home, becoming a sailor, 
and then master of a trading vessel, and being captured by an 
English frigate, settled in England and took to painting marine 
pieces to earn a living.” His son was also a painter, and obtained 
an unpleasant notoriety as the husband of the celebrated “ Princess 
Olive of Cumberland, who lost him his appointment, and brought 

im to misery, destitution, imprisonment, and madness.” 

The book is full of curious and interesting notes of this kind, 
With regard to Mr. Law’s critical observations on the authenti- 
city of the pictures, there is also much that is interesting. Of the 
so-called portrait of Raffaelle by himself (No. 710), however, he is 
careful not to express his own opinion, if indeed he has formed 
one, Of the companion portraits, formerly hinged together, of 
Erasmus and Froben, Mr. Law thinks, with Wornum and others, 
that they have been “improved ” by Steenwyck, who put in back- 
grounds of Gothic buildings to Holbein’s “simple foil.” Froben 
was the printer and publi of the writings of Erasmus, who 
was in great distress at his death, He lived in his house 
for some years on terms of close friendship. It is to be feared 
that few of the modern representatives of Froben’s trade con- 
trive to inspire their unfortunate clients with the feelings of 
Erasmus towards his publisher. In Caelsea Church there is a 
well-known monument commemorating a certain Mrs. Spragge, 
who fought beside her brother in a naval engagement ior six 
hours, and eventually died in child-bed in shoe. One of the 
Pictures at Hampton Cvurt represents probably this very battle. 
“The Dutch are shown on the left, the combined fleet on the 
right. At the first onset the French sailed away, and left Sir 
E. Spragge to bear the brunt of the fight. Tromp came up, and 
po out S ’s ship, the Royal Prince, a severe contest 
too. which lasted t hours. At the end, the Royal 
Prince was so disabled that Spragge had to change his flag into 
another vessel, in doing which, however, he was drowned. The 
Dutch said of this battle that the French had hired the English 
to fight for them, and that they only looked on to see that they 
earned their wages.” Sir Edward Spragge was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, leaving as his heir his cousin, John Spragge, 
eventually the husband of the combatant Miss Chamberlain, whose 
+ regrets that she did not live to bear a race of naval heroes. 

most remarkable of the pictures at Hampton Court are, of 
Course, the Mantegnas. The series, which comprises nine sepa- 
tate works representing the triumph of Cesar, is now hung 


in the “ Communication Gallery,” as Sir Christopher Wren named 
it, being the passage between the king’s apartments and the 
queen’s, The cartoons, as they are somewhat improperly termed, 
were not designs for hangings, but “ were painted in tempera on 
twilled linen, with the object of being stretched on frames and 
affixed to the wall as a frieze.” They were purchased by Nys, the 
agent of Charles I., at Mantua, in 1628, for about 10,500/., some 
marbles being included. At the Commonwealth they were valued 
at 1,000/., but were not sold, and they were later reserved to the 
Protector, who also, it will be remembered, had the good taste to 
rescue Raffaelle’s cartoons. They have remained at Hampton 
Court ever since, and though terribly “restored,” in the worst 
modern sense of that word, are still what Waagen called them, 
“the most important example of that enthusiasm for the grandeur 
of the ancient Roman world, which prevailed in Italy in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” Mr. Law carefully describes 
each picture. There is but one painting on the Queen’s Great 
Staircase ; but Mr. Law takes the opportunity, before describing 
it, of introducing a ghost story. On the right as you go down 
the stair there isa side door. It leads to the “ Haunted Gal- 
lery,” now a lumber-room for old pictures. Here it was that 
Queen Katharine Howard, having escaped from her own chamber, 
where she was confined before her removal to the Tower, ran 
through the pass:ge to obtain an interview with the King. He 
was at prayers in the adjoining chapel. “ Just, however, as she 
reached the door the guards seized S and carried her back, and 
her ruthless husband, in spite of her piercing screams, which were 
heard almost all over the Palace, continued his devotions uzmoved.” 
In this gallery, then, a femule form is seen, ing and repassing, 
with wild shrieks, between the entrance to the Royal pew and the 
door. Mr, Law gives no authority for this posing 9 story, and it 
does not occur in Jesse. But we should be sorry if he had omitted 
anything so well calculated to deepen a visitor’s interest in 
Hampton Court. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TU MILITARY AND STATE 
MEDICINE.* 


HIS is the first volume of a new series which is to be devoted 
to topics connected with Military and State Medicine. No 

explanation is given, however, as to the precise objects and inten- 
tions of the founders of the series; neither is any information 
forthcoming as to the names of the founders, or the limitations, 
if any, to be imposed upon contributors either as regards their 
qualitications or as to the precise range over which their exposi- 
tions may extend. Here is the first volume, but who have called 
it into being, how often we are to look for another, or by whom it 
is to be supplied—these are questions concerning which we are 
left absolutely in the dark. This volume consists of two distinct 
essays by the same writer, a military surgeon, for the first of 
which he was awarded a medal and prize by the Statistical Society, 
and for the second a similar distinction by the Army Medical 
Department. About one-fourth of the volume is occupied b 
the first of these essays, which treats of “‘ The Effects of Heal 
and Disease on Military and Naval Operations.” This is a mere 
condensed sketch of a very wide subject. Altogether it savours 
not a little of the “prize essay” quality, and is to a consider- 
able extent composed of quotations. Still the arrangement 
adopted by the author is good, and many of the topics referred to 
are of much interest and importance. The diseases which most 
frequently occur in armies on active service are considered accord- 
ing to their causes, in the first rough sense of that word. Thus 
they are referred to as effects of overcrowding, of climate, of 
privation, of fatigue, or of youth and age. The most important 
diseases of the first group are erysipelas, hospital gangrene, 
typhus, yellow fever, and cholera. The mortality from erysipelas 
and hospital gangrene should, the author says, be ascribed to 
wounds, of which accidents they are the only too frequent con- 
sequences. It is a well-known fact that deaths from wounds and 
these secondary diseases are, as Mr. Martin reminds us, “ much 
more numerous than those from slaughter in the field.” It seems 
possible, however, that much may be done in the future to 
diminish the frequency of these dreaded seqguele by the more 
thorough, early, and complete adoption of such antiseptic methods 
of treatment as may be found available or possible on the battle- 
field, or in the often too crowded camp hospital. To check the 
occurrence of putrefaction in and about wounds is now universally 
recognized as of prime necessity for the achievement of such a 
result, And this unanimity in regard to one of the principal 
practical aims in the treatment of wounds is all the more fortunate 
since the recognition of its importance affords a meeting-point for 
those who on the side of theory are in complete opposition as to 
the actual order or series of the causal agents concerned in the pro- 
duction of such diseases as erysipelas, pyemia, or septiczemia. 

Of the other chief diseases in armies which result from or 
are attendant upon overcrowding (namely, typhus, yellow fever, 
and cholera) by far the most important is typhus. The history 
of the effects of this one disease on mili operations affords 
some remarkable facts to which the author 3 particular at- 
tention. It has always been the scourge of Continental armies, 
Yellow fever has not to anything like the same extent influenced 
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the operations of actual warfare, and its ravages have, moreover 

been experienced by navies rather than by armies. Cholera, how- 
ever, is of much more importance, especially within its endemic 
area, since it has many times greatly reduced the strength of our 
Indian army. 

The second essay is one of considerable importance. It deals 
with the subject of “ The Influence of Drinking Water in origina- 
ting or in propagating Enteric Fever, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, and 
Cholera.” ‘These are problems of considerable difficulty and com- 
plexity, and though their solution is of great moment professional 
opinion in regard to them is, for the most part, still in a very un- 
settled condition. The author is fortunately a logical thinker, 
and he handles his subject in a very methodical manner. He is 
apparently well qualified to take a general survey of the evidence 
available in regard to the etiology of these important diseases 
which so frequently appear in epidemic fashion. As the 
title of his essay implies, Mr. Martin shows himself fully alive 
to the possibility that communicabls diseases are still being 
originated as well as propagated, and throughout his essay he 
strongly insists upon the necessity of looking at evidence as to the 
production of such diseases from this double point of view. Prac- 
tically, too, this search for cases of de novo origin may be of consider- 
able moment; for,as Mr. Martin says, “ If such cases do not occur, 
then our efforts should be directed against the propagating causes ; 
if they do occur, we should endeavour to counteract the originating 
cause; and if this object be attained, the propagating cause will 
cease to exist.” His own view as to the existence of such cases is 
expressed in no hesitating terms. He says :— 

I think most persons, after due consideration and a careful study of 

epidemics, will agree with me in believing not only that such original 
cases do now occur, but also that they are of frequent occurrence ; and, 
moreover, that propagation holds a secondary place in epidemics. . . . 
An objector may reply by pointing to our improved sanitation, and the 
lessened mortality of epidemic disease, as cause and effect. But this is no 
valid objection unless he prove that sanitary improvements have operated 
solely against propagation, and have not influenced the origination of 
disease. 
The author enunciates and defends the position that “ specificity 
of a disease does not necessarily imply specificity of its cause.” 
He thinks that non-specific phenomena may occasionally be 
instrumental in initiating a specific disease, although such specitic 
disease may subsequently be propagated by specific agents 
(contagia). He points out, also, that a corollary of this doctrine 
—namely, that specificity of cause does not imply specificity of 
disease—is a principle worthy of more consideration than it has 
hitherto received, and he thinks that even now important evidence 
is not wanting to show that the same cause acting upon different 
organisms, either of the same or of different species, may lead 
in them to the evolution of what are usually considered to be 
totally distinct diseases. This corollary Mr. Martin only refers 
to here and there incidentally, but the main doctrine is fully 
considered in regard to each of the diseases concerning which he 
writes. It is in respect to diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera that 
he has most of positive evidence to bring forward concerning their 
multiple and independent modes of origin. His discussion of the 
etiology of the second of these diseases, so far as it is influenced 
by drinking water, is particularly able, and affords a good example 
of the complexity of the problems involved in such a question, 
and of the enlightened mode in which the author considers them. 
Though it is in these diseases that he finds so much evidence of 
origination as opposed to propagation, he is of course quite prepared 
to admit that cholera is not unfrequently propagated through the 
medium of drinking water. 

The evidence in regard to the actual de novo origin of enteric or 
typhoid fever is not so positive or so generally admitted as that 
which relates to the other disease. Pathologists in this country 
have long ranged themselves into two opposite camps in regard to 
this question ; and it is not here only that doubt exists :— 3 


The Continental schools are divided in an exactly similar way as regards 
this postulate. Pettenkofer, Ranke, and Wclfsteiner range themselves with 
Murchison, believing that the disease sometimes arises from causes inde- 
pendent of a foregoing case, as well as sometimes by contagion ; while Gietl 
and Friederich believe, with Budd, that a prior case is necessary, and re- 
fuse the postulate assumed by the others. It matters little, however, 
whether they refuse it or not, since it is granted by common sense and by 
experience. Murchison and his school believe in the origin and propaga- 
tion of disease ; while Budd and his school believe only in the propagation, 
and do not acknowledge any origin fur specilic disease. 

It is clear from this passage to which school Mr. Martin belongs, 
He boldly protests against the general view supported by Sir 
Thomas Watson, that if this disease be once proved to be propa- 
gated by contagion, such a fact should of itself instil grave doubts 
as to its ever being originated de novo. He contends that this as 
a general principle is illogical. Fire may spread from object to 
object, so long as the objects attacked are inflammable and more 
or less contiguous; no one, however, supposes that fire may not 
be originated as well as propagated. Ou the same principle he 
contends, and we thoroughly agree with him, that it is unwise to 
assume that contagia which may be propagated may not also 
originate. Nay, further, some of those who hold the contrary 
view in re to the contagia of typhoid fever, are by no means 
prepared to admit the same principle in regard to the commoner 
contagia of erysipelas. But it is on the ground of experience, so 
far as it.goes or can go in the settling of such a question, that 
Mr. Martin in the main relies, and especially experience of typhoid 
fever as it occurs in India. Here, he says, overwhelming evidence 
isto be found against the exclusively contagionist doctrines of 


Budd and his followers. More instances of origination than of 
ge y of typhoid fever are, he believes, to be met with jn 
ndia. To some extent, therefore, the same kind of thing obtaing 
in regard to this disease as in regard to cholera; India is a sort 
of hot-bed favourable to its birth. It is not, however, so exclusively 
favourable as it would appear to be for cholera, which, according to 
the conclusion of the International Sanitary Conference at Vienna jn 
1874, “arises spontaneously only in India, and reaches other countries 
from without.” Mr. Martin dwells upon evidence existing as to the 
diffuse and sporadic appearance of typhoid fever in India, es 
cially at certain times and seasons, as may be gathered from the 
Indian Sanitary Reports, and he calls particular attention to the 
widespread outbreak of this disease in India during the last ten 
days of August 1872, when almost every military station, over 
several enormous areas, began to report cases of this fever. He 
adds, that it was not only typhoid fever which came forward at thig 
period, “ but purely climatic fevers of every variety, and while the 
exciting cause of all was the same, the type varied according to 
ee oe and special circumstances.” ‘This simultaneous out. 
reak of typhoid fever over wide areas in India is all the more 
important inasmuch as the distributica of the disease, according 
to our author, does not seem to be at all distinctly related to 
the course of rivers. This point he has ascertained by careful in- 
quiries concerning many epidemics of typhoid fever in India, 
“ The value of this observation,” he adds, “can hardly be rightly 
estimated by persons who have not studied the phenomena of 
epidemics in tropical climates,” where the water supply is not arti- 
ficial, but in which “ the population use streams largely for drink- 
ing purposes (as in the outer Himalaya).” The author himself 
holds certain opinions, necessarily crude and tentative, as to the 
mode in which typhoid fever is actually engendered in the human 
body ; but, as he sees clearly enough, the truth or falsity of these 
opiaions does not affect the more general question. On several 
points of detail we are not inclined to agree with Mr. Martin, 
We cannot, for instance, accept his view as to the foundation on 
which the germ theory of disease has been based; nor do we 
think that some of the limitaticns which he has imposed upon the 
scope of his inquiry are of such slight importance as he imagines, 
The explanation (p. 95) that, according to the “ physico-chemical 
theory” of the origin of certain contagious diseases, “ the minute 
organisms found in the tissues after death are the causes and not 


‘the results of patholcgical change,” is probably the printer's, 


rather than the author's, view of the matter. ‘The essay, how- 
ever, is one which does credit to its author, and it will usefully 
serve as an antidote to the narrow and exclusive doctrines con 
cerning contagious diseases which are now only too prevalent. 
The author's conclusions are drawn throughout with the greatest 
care and moderation; and it is evident that he is not only an 
accurate thinker, but also one who has had considerable experience 
bearing upon the etiology of the important diseases to which he 
has directed his attention, 


THE CAMERONIANS.* 


N the first volume of this book we are introduced to Sir Piers 
Montgomerie, Bart., a retired general officer, who is also G.C.1’, 
and G.O.8.I., Colonel of the 26th Regt. (‘The Cameronians), and 
Governor of Dumbarton Castle. He is at breakfast, the rest of 
the party consisting of his remote kinsman and heir, Hew Mont- 
gomerie—of the Indian Civil Service, home on a year’s leave —his 
grandniece and orphan ward, Mary Montgomerie, her friend, Anna- 
belle Erroll, and an old lady, Mrs. Garth, Mary’s governess and 
friend. Sir Piers is a fine, fresh old gentleman nearing his 
seventieth year; is by nature generous, but peppery and proud. 
Hew Montgomerie is about thirty years of age, “a sharp hand at 
cards and with a brilliant cue, deeply in debt, and with the current 
reputation among his set of being a bad lot.” The Baronet, taking 
up the Ayr Observer, learns that a detachment of the 26th Regi- 
ment has arrived at the Castle of Dumbarton, under the command 
of Lieutenants Cecil Falconer and Leslie Fotheringhame. He 
instantly makes up his mind to invite the senior Lieutenant, 
Falconer, to his house for a féw days’ cover shooting. Hew does 
his best to dissuade the Baronet from carrying out this intention ; 
but the latter persists, and after a short interval we find Mr. Cecil 
Falconer installed as an honoured guest at Eaglescraig, and already 
become a prime favourite with the General and the ladies, Hew 
and he, however, do not at all hit it off,and indeed a mutual 
dislike was discovered at their first meeting. Cecil and Mary 
Montgomerie contrive, without contriving, to see a good deal of 
each other, with the result that he falls very much in love. He 
then makes the unpleasant discovery that the object of his affections 
is bound by the terms of her father’s will to marry her cousin 
Ilew, or, in default, lose all her money. The cousin seems 
to have entered thoroughly into the spirit of the father’s testa- 
ment; but, even before the advent on the scene of Cecil Falconer, 
the young lady has shown plainly enough that she would sooner 
lose her money than accept the imposed husband. Mary is a 
lovely girl, frank and open-hearted in disposition, and she sings 
well. Annabelle sings well, too, and Falconer is also musically 
inclined, so the evenings are often spent at the piano, When the 
Baronet aud the ladies retire for the night, Hew takes Falconer 
to his room, and they play écarté. The result is so one-sided that, 


* The Cameronians. By James Grant, Author of “The Romance of 
War,” &c. gvols. Loudon: Richard Bentley & Son, 1881. 
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osing all his disposable cash, Falconer is constrained to 
ae: - his friend and brother-officer Fotheringhame for 18o/., in 
bine meet an 1.0,U. given to his opponent ; and the friend, better 
circumstanced than some lieutenants are, is able to forward the 
sum by return of post. Falconer pays Hew, and resolves to see a 
little more of his adversary’s science. A pet dog belonging to 
Mary, unknown to the players, watches the play also, and comes 
oF coner from under the table with a card in his mouth. There- 
upon Falconer looks under the table, and sees several discarded 
cards. Hew denies having dropped them, but Falconer declines 
to play again. Afterwards Hew goes away on a visit, and on his 
return discovers Cecil and Mary in a grotto e d in tender ex- 
changes following on a pro and avowal, This is too much for 
Hew, who, filled with rage and jealousy, determines to ruin 
Falconer in the estimation of his host. He tells him the guest is 
of no family, that his mother is an opera singer or dancer, and that 
he is in the habit of dropping his cards at écarté. The Baronet waxes 
wrathful, but, as Falconer is to leave on the morrow, says nothing, 
and contents himself with extending to him a cold good-bye. 
The Baronet had a horror of misalliances. His only son had 
married a painter's daughter in Italy, and, aware of his father's 
infatuated pride of family, was afraid to bring her home, his 
father giving vent to the genial sentiment “May the moment 
that I forgive you and her be my last on earth.” The son died, 
and the Baronet’s watchfulness was transferred to his ward, and 
Falconer he now watches from a distance. “ And he set a watch 
to watch them, and Sir Aylmer watched them all.” Unhappily 
for his views, he takes his family to Lery-og hoping that change 
of scene may make his charge forget the Falconer incident; but 
the Cameronians happen to move into garrison at the northern 
capital about the same time, and love, which laughs at bolts and 
bars, finds ways of bringing the lovers often together. 

Hew, whose own chances, he is now well aware, are gone, if 
they had ever existed, knows of these meetings, but bides his 
hour of revenge. A ball is given by the Cameronians ; and, while 
Falconer and Mary Montgomerie are dividing their attentions 
between each other and supper, Hew manages, unperceived by 
either, to drop some poe into Falconer’s glass. The latter 
finishes the contents of the glass at a draught, forthwith becomes 
deadly pale, then makes a wild clutch at the table, but fulls with 
acrash on the floor. He is borne away, and the next morning 
the adjutant of the regiment informs him he is under arrest, 
having been drunk and incapable at a public entertainment. A 
court-martial follows, with the result that Lieutenant Cecil 
Falconer is “ dismissed generally, not specifically,” Her Majest 
having no further occasion for his services. Kindly Mrs. Gart 
escorts Mary to see him before he leaves the regiment, and then 
he says no word to any one, but departs. When next we hear 
of him he is on the banks of the Morava. Servians and Russians 
are both loud in their praises of a gallant but nameless volunteer 
who has saved the life of General Tchernaieff and his aide-de-camp 
Count Palenka. This is no other than our luckless hero, who is 
striving to forget his misery in the excitement of a campaign. 
Meanwhile Mary is disconsolate, of course, and so is her friend 
Annabelle, who has become engaged to Fotheringhame and 
believes him to be trifling with her. 

Soon after Falconer’s dismissal the Baronet’s lawyer informs Sir 
Piers that he has discovered, though young Piers and his wife are 
both dead, that they left a son who joined the Cameronians under 
the name of Cecil Falconer. The childless old man is overjoyed 
to learn the existence of a grandson, and becomes all anxiety to 
ascertain his whereabouts. is gladdened to the extent of 
thinking it must be a dream that Cecil is her own cousin, the 
lawful heir of Eaglescraig, the man foreappointed to be her 
husband, and that Hew, the pretender, is scarcely even a cousin 
by Scottish reckoning. Falconer is informed of the extraordinary 
turn affairs have taken at home, but the intelligence does not 
reach him until after he has made his name of “ British 
Volunteer ” famous throughout the Russo-Servian army, and until 
he has several times almost succeeded in getting killed. Then he 
comes home, the proceedings of the court-martial are quashed, 

ig is en féte, Annabelle discovers that Fotheringhame 
means all he says, and everybody, excepting Hew, lives happily 
ever afterwards. 

The title of the book led us to ex that the story would be 
more or less connected with the 26th or Cameronian Regiment as 
a regiment; but we see no particular reason why, with a change 
in one or two names, the novel might not have been headed, with 
equal appropriateness, the “ Sherwood Foresters” or the “‘ Pompa- 
dours.” The preface of the book led us to expect that the author, 
who “ by a correspondence with Mr. Childers in March last was 
fortunate enough to secure the royal yellow of Scotland for all 


Scottish infantry not faced with blue,” would introduce his own 
or somebody else’s—perhaps his hero’s—opinions ane the im- 
pending changes in regiments, and the effect these will have upon 


uniform, if not upon esprit de However, the author winds 
up by saying, “Of the merits of the new regimental system it is 
difficult to speculate as yet; but it will too probably create an 
endless confusion, and be long a source of regret to the entire 
army.” After this we anticipated finding the merits of the old 
F geen exposed, or, at any rate, some argument in the course of 

narrative which would allow us to believe that the story 
bore an mR title. The court-martial which tries and 
condemns Captain Falconer is certainly not a model tribunal. 
The president, we are told, was a “cranky old colonel,” and 
Presidents are sometimes cranky; but we doubt if it is the ex- 


perience of any officer that the crankiest of them allow members 
of the court to prescribe the order of the proceedings and usurp 
their functions. A certain Brevet-Major Raunner is distinctl 
irregular on severul occasions. He orders the court to be rman | 
and lays down the law dictatorially. Then another member shouts 
“Clear the court!” “* What utter stuff this is,’ said Falconer to 
the Adjutant, as they smoked a cigar outside, while the fourteen 
members of the court, the president, and the deputy-judge advo- 
cate seemed to be all speaking and wrangling at once; and after 
some twenty minutes’ deliberation the court was re-opened and all 
the audience trooped in again.” What business Major Raunner 
and other individual math. cr ially when the prisoner was 
present, had to espe the law when the deputy-judge advo- 
cate was there authoritatively to interpret it, we are unable to 
say. It is certainly a novel way of managing matters; but then 
this court-martial is the tribunal of a novel. We may mention, in 
passing, that Captain Falconer owed much of his ularity 
amongst the men of his corps to the circumstance of his having, 
when commanding an advanced piquet before the enemy, designedly 
omitted to report one of his sentries whom he found asleep on his 
t, which, moreover, was one of great importance. He contented 
imself with shouldering the man’s piece, and doing the duty him- 
self. In order to show up Falconer’s magnanimity (by the by, 
that officer was neglecting his own proper work), the gravity of 
the occasion is further insisted upon, for on the enemy advancing, 
the duty of firing the first shot and alarming the piquet devolved 
on Falconer himself, vice his sentry sound asleep. Probably he 
thought he could not do better than follow Suwaroff’s conduct on 
a like occasion, but he should have been tried by court-martial all 
the same. Those who would instruct the public on things military 
should first of all explore the ground thoroughly themselves. 

On the whole, The Cameronians is a very readable novel. The 
ladies are interesting, the hero is a brave man and a good; the 
“ruffian of the piece” is an out and out scoundrel, but then 
he lost a beautiful wife, a large fortune, and a “desirable de- 
mesne.” The story of his having drugged his rival's wine at supper 
in the middle of a crowded all is so grossly improbable that we 
may charitably hope there was some mistake. For those who appre- 
ciate what are Lp og we! designated as “sells” there is a bril- 
liant specimen in the book before us. After Cecil Falconer had 
left his regiment, and when the Piers family lawyer had dis- 
covered the relationship existing between that gentleman and Sir 
Piers, it was suggested that advertisements should be inserted in 
the papers with a view of ascertaining Falconer’s whereabouts ; 
“but,” we are told, “ poor Cecil was now where no advertisements 
would ever reach him.” Who would suppose that Cecil was else- 
where than in his grave, or at the least in the region of Timbuctoo ? 
As a matter of fact he was engaged in the Servian war with 
Turkey, had acquired considerable reputation, and was in the 
company of other Englishmen who received both letters and news- 
papers in the ordinary course of post. As it happens, it is through 
the paren of an advertisement in the Zimes that he is dis- 
covered. 
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